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BEBW HADLIBIIS WILL 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


HE soft spring sunshine fell like 
a pleasant benediction over the 
bare brown earth. It crept into 
dark, lifeless forests, and stirred 
the mouldering leaves with its 
warm breath, and lo! from un- 
derneath their brown drifts the 
sweet arbutus lifted its delicate, 
flushed cheek, to greet its life- 
giving kiss. It toyed by the 
brookside, and wooed the soft 
gold to the willow-wand. It 
loitered in marsh and meadow, 
coaxing the loath. yellow to the 
cowslip, and the tender green 
to the pale grasses, [t breathed 
through the Betrias trocs,-and 
the sweet electric thrill reached a thousand tiny 
rootlets, buried in the dark and damp, awaking them 
again to labor. It burrowed in the dank, moist 
ground, and touched the slumbering pulse of Nature, 
and sounded the call to action, through all her mighty 
laboratories. Over the broad roofs and gables of the 
farmhouses it improvised misty wreaths, hanging 
them lightly in mid-air, and shooting its golden ar- 
rows through and through them. It crept tremu- 
lously through the little diamond-paned windows of 
Eben Hadley’s kitchen, and touched with soft fingers 
the iron-gray hair of Farmer Hadley, standing, whip 
in hand, by the table where his wile was busy mak- 
ing pies. 
Aclear, bright fire was blazing and crackling in 
the capacious brick oven, and two iron basins, with 
smoothly-rounded loaves of brown-bread, stood wait- 
ing on the little iron fire-frame, under which a few 
pale coals winked and blinked at the fold of sunshine 
that fell across the brightly-polished globes of the 
andirons. 
*“ You’re more to blame than the boy, Ruth. You 
make a fool of the lad. Bat it’s no use, for my mind 
is made up. I’ve seen enough of buys going to sea, 
and leaving good farms to grow up to thistles and 
brier-bushes, and I tell you I’ll have no such non- 
sense!” And Eben Hadley brought his stout fist 
down on the table with a force that made the plates 
ring. 
“Eben,” said the tearful voice of his wife, ‘God 
knows I feel as bad as you, about his going. He is all 
I have, and O! Eben, it seems like taking my life, to 
have bim go from me. But the lad’s heartis so set 
upon it, that I don’t think he will be good for any- 
thing, if you furce him to stay at home against his 
inclination.” 
“There it is—just as I said! Instead of telling 
him he shall not go, you encourage him to work 
against me, by such sentimental nonsense as that. 
Inclination, indeed! Well, I’ve an inclination that 
he shall stay at home, and we’ll see who is master. 
He isn’t twenty-one yet—not this two years, and I 
can control him, and by the Lourd’s Harry, I will!” 
Mrs. Hadley left her baking, and went and stood 
by the window. The sunshine fell about her, soft 
and warm, kissing the tears from her cheek, and 
brightening the soft brown braids, and turning the 
chance threads of silver to gold in its yellow light. 
Under the window, a little clump of crocuses looked 
up at her with bright faces, and just beyond, a little 
flock of soft, downy chickens ran awkwardly to and 
fro at the excited call of their proud mother. Down 
in the lower field, the oxen were standing patiently 
in the furrow, the plough half buried in the black, 


sigh, Ruth Hadley turned from it to the stern face of 
her husband. 
“I hope Arthur will not persist in this thing, 
Eben,” she said, gently; ‘ fur it will bring trouble to 
us all if he does. He has got your firmness, Eben; 
and you boast that you never yield.” 
“And you'll find it so. So you needn’t go to cod- 
dling the boy up. You just let him alone,and I'll 
bend him—or break him!” he muttered, as he went 
back to his ploughing. 
Mrs. Hadley went on with her baking, stopping 
now and then to wipe away a tear with the corner of 
her apron. The oven was all ready for clearing, 
when a light step sounded under the window, and 
Constance Fielding, a pretty, bright-eyed little thing, 
threw open the door, and bounded in. Her bright 
chestnut hair rippled in loose, soft curls, almost to 
her waist. Her eyes matched them exactly—a sort 
of bronze-brown, and a beautiful wild-rose pink 
burned in her soft cheek. But the bright eyes were 
dim now, and the long lashes were heavy with tears, 
“O Mrs, Hadley!’ with a great sob. ‘‘ Rob is go- 
ing to sail next week!” , 
Mrs. Hadley laid down her shovel, and went to the 
pail and drank some water. Then she came and sat 
down before the fire, shivering like one with the ague, 
although a moment betore she was burning up with 
the-heat. * 
“And Arthur?” she said, in a tone of painful 
inquiry. 
“ Rob says Arthur is bound to go with him,” said 
the girl, her sobs breaking out afresh. 
“Girl,” and the voice sounded sharp in its great 
agony, ‘“‘what are you weeping for? It is I who 
should weep, aud see! my eyes are like balls of fire.” 
Constance looked in affright at the dumb agony 
in the dry, lurid orbs. In her terror she ran to the 
door, calling, “Arthur! Arthur!” at the top of her 
voice. Pe ind 
Arthur, who was just cole up the street, heard 
the call, and answered it almost instantly, by stand- 
ing beside her. 
* What is it, Constance—what is the matter?” he 
asked, in an alarmed voice. 
“ Your mother, Arthur; look at her!” 
But at sight of him, her pent-up feelings relieved 
themselves in a flood of tears. She arose and reached 
out her arms tohim. He folded ber to his breast, 
saying: 
“Dear mother, what is it? Who hus harmed 
you?” : 
** Child,” she said, leaning her hand on his shoul- 
der, and looking steadily in his face, “ are you going 
to sea next week with Kobert Fielding?” 
He was very pale, but the voice was even, and very 
firm. 
“Tam going, mother.” 
“God help me, then!” she said, with a pitiful cry; 
“for I must stand between you and your father.” 
She did not think of pleading with him; she knew 
from that look and tone, there was no appeal. She 
had seen it too often on his father’s face to be igno- 
rant of its meaning. 
Eben Hadley was a “ dreadful set man,” the neigh- 
bors said. But fortunately—or perhaps unfortunate- 
ly—for I have often thought if these set, tyrannical 
sort of men should chance to get mated with women 
as set, and firm, and unyielding as themselves, they 
might, by constant friction, wear each other’s sharp 
corners off, and make really amiable people of them; 
but, as I was saying, either fortunately or otherwise, 
Eben Hadley’s wife was one of those gentle, sweet- 
tempered women, who, if you ever noticed it, are al- 
most invariably the wives of jast such lordly, over- 
bearing men, and vice versa. I suppose, however, it 
is a wise arrangement of Providence, and verities the 
proverb that “‘ matches are made in heaven.” 
They bad but one childi—Arthur, a brave, hand- 
some, daring young tellow, the apple of his mother’s 
eye; and, despite his sternness, the pride and hope of 
his father’s heart. Ever since he was a dozen years 
old, he had been wild to go to sea. Living, as he did, 








Le soil. It was a peaceful picture, and, with a 
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one ever knew it. His son’s name was never men- 
tioned in his presence. He bad forbidden it long ago; 


mention the arrival of the Anna” in some port, the 


a@ large majority of the boys who grew up there, he 
early imbibed the spirit, and came to the 
common resolve—viz., to go to sea as soon as he was 
oli enough. But he did not come of a seafaring 
race. His ancestors were all farmers. Clear back as 
early as 1700, the Hadleys had owned farms in this 
township. One generation after another had mar- 
ried, and settled on the “old homestead,” until it 
came at last to Eben; and he, having but one child, 
very reasonably desired that he should follow in the 
lead of his worthy progenitors. But young Hadley 
had, unfortunately, a very decided will of his own, 
and still more unfortunately, it ran squarely against 
his father’s. Of course there was a collision. ‘‘ When 
Greek meets Greek,” etc. 
It chanced that Mrs. Fielding, the widow of a sea- 
captain, lived in the neighborhood. She had two 
children, Robert and Constance. Robert had been 
tosea ever since he was a little, pale, slight boy of 
thirteen, and now he was a bronzed and bearded man 
of six-and-twenty, and the captain of the “Anna,” a 
merchant-vessel, trading between the port of New 
York and the South American States. Robert was 
at home now, from an unusually successful voyage. 
Arthur had formed the sudden resolution of going 
with, him. on his next trip; and the threats of his 
father, the téars of his mother, and the pretty coax- 
ings of his little Constance, were alike powerless to 
shake that resolution. 
No wonder the poor mother Idered, letting 
the fire in her oven burn out, while her 
baking sat uncooked on th le. She could 
let him go, loving him dids; she could bear 
that, but her soul shran ible fear from the 
storm of anger that wo yoke from her hus- 
band. Poor mother! it worse than she had 
feared; for, two days b psailing of the Anna, 
she saw her boy drive e, disowned and 
disinherited, and forbid: igs their thresh- 
old again. 
It was a lonely house; 
a tomb to the poor, d 
sounded through the old house, x 





t seemed like 
No gay songs 


down to the sea in ships” was the probable destiny of | People said ff wore on him, but he was too proud to 


acknowledge it. 
One day he was in the field, gathering in his corn. 
how, fight against it as he might, the memory 
of the last October would return to haunt him. He 
was vexed and angry with himself; and yet there 
was a pleasant pain in the spell that held him. He 
saw,again the soft golden haze lying across the dim 
hills, and the distant bay. He saw the oxen cropping 
at the brown stubble, and saw—O, so plainly!—a 
dark, bright face bending over the loose sheafs of corn, 
and a pair of young, strong arms, tossing them up to 
him faster than he could stow them. He remember- 
ed how proud he felt of him that day, thinking how 
soon he would be able to take the hard work from his 
old shoulders. And this was the endof it all! A 
lonely, desolate old age, with stranger hands to till 
the old farm, and strangers at last to inherit it. But 
he had no thonght of relenting. The boy had chosen 
his own way, and now he must walk in it'to the end. 

“Mr. Hadley,” called a low, grave voice, from the 
orchard wall, “ T have something to say to you; wil 
you come up here and hear it?” . 

He looked up, and saw Constance Fielding leaning 
over the wall. He was surprised. . The voice had not 
sounded at all like hers, and as he drew nearer, the 
colorless face and ashy lips looked little like the 
blooming maiden he had met that morning, going to 
town with her mother. 

“Is anything the matter, Constance? Are you 
ill?” he asked, shocked at the strange look in the 
girl’s face. 

“No, Lam not ill—at least, I do not think I am,” 
she said, in a hard, strained voice. “ But*I have 
something to say to you—something to which you 
must listen. I had a letter from my brother this 
morning,” she went on, without once removing her 
eyes from his face; “ the Anna has foundered at sea, 
and every soul on board lost, save two.” , 
“And they, girl?” he gasped, grasping her arm 
with such force that she cried out with pain. ‘‘ Speak, 
girl! Who were they?” he almost shouted, tighten- 
ing his hold on her arm. 








greeted her yearning ears, no light steps ran up and 
down the stairs, calling ‘‘ Mother,” twenty times a 
day; no boots, and caps and neck-ties littered the 
“south room ;” and O! more than @il, no loving lips 
ever kissed her good-night now. Sometimes, in the 
twilight, she would fancy she felt their soft touch on 
her forehead, and she would start, half fancying she 
heard his whistle down by the meadow-bars. But 
alas! it was only fancy; and the long days of the 
weary summer dragged on, every one of them grow- 
iug darker and sadder. It is true she made butter 
and cheese, washed and ironed—missing so sadly the 
hem-stitche handkerchiefs, and snowy collars. and 
bosoms that lay piled in a little hair trunk. in the 
attic, the key of which she always carried in her 
pocket. She went through with all her common daily 
duties, but O, with such a sad heart! If she could 
have luoke. furward to his coming home; if she could 
have busied herself making little preparations for 
his comfort; if she could have counted the days, feel- 
ing them grow less—but alas! there was no end to 
** forever !”” 

She had heard from him twice, through Const: 


“ My Brother Robert, and John Martin, a colored 
boy.” 

“ You lie, girl!” he cried, fiercely. “You are mock- 
ing me. Arthur—ia—not—deal! O my God—dead!” 
he repeated, looking at her out of such hopeless, de- 
spairing eyes, that she almost forgot the pain in her 
own heart, at the sight of bis great agony. She laid 
her hand lightly on his arm. He threw it off pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ Do not touch me!” he exclaimed, vehe- 
mently. “If it had not been for your accursed broth- 
er, he would never have gone, And now, after mur- 
dering my boy, he is coming back to mock me! _ 
Hark’ee, girl: he shall answer to me for my boy’s © 
life!” ‘ 
“ Our lives are in God’s hand, Mr. Hadley, both on 
the sea and on the land,” she replied, solemnly. 
“Whe are you, girl, that you should preach to me? 
Haven’tI read the Scriptures. every day,-morning 
and night, for thirty years? Didn't God say to Cain, 
‘The voice of thy brother’s blood calleth to me from 
the ground?’—and Cain reply.as you have—‘Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’ ’” wes! 

* OMr, Hadley, do not talk so!” she said, bursting 





who, grown suddenly grave and womanly, came and 
sat with her in the long summer afternoons. They 
two never tired of one subject, and Constance, who 
was of a very hopeful nature, comforted her with 
bright prophecies. They had never heard from 
Robert often—the opportunities were none of the 
best; and so, when weeks, and even months went 
by, and no word came from him, neither Mrs. Field- 
ing nor Constance felt much cause for alarm. 

If Eben Haley felt either remorse or regret, no" 


and once, when an incautious neighbor chanced to 





in one of our Atlantic coast towns, where “ going 


sudden anger he exhibited effectually silenced its 
future mention. He grew old and gray that sur. wer. 


into a passion of tears. ‘ Robert himself barely es- 
caped with his life, by clinging to a floating spar. It 
was three days before he was picked up, and he was 
so far gone that he was entirely insensible. But 
come,” she said, taking him by the arm. He tried to 
shake her off, but she clangtohim. “She does not 
know it,” she said, softly; ‘‘ you roust tell her. I 
think she could bear it better from you. You are all 
she has lett now—poor mother!” 

‘““Who asked for your pity?” he said, sharply. 
* Go home; it is nothing to you—it is our grief.” 

“ No, Mr. Halley,” she said, firmly, “1 shall not 
leave you. I have a right to stay.” 

He made no further objection, but walked on in si- 
lence. But his step was unsteady, and unconsciously 
he leaned on her for support. 





Mrs. Hadley saw them coming up through the 
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orchard; she threw her apron over her head, and 


quick instincts of the mother. There was no need of 
words to tell ker. She came to the side of het hus- 
band, and looked up in his face. 

« Gome in, Eben,” she said, softly, taking him by 
the hand, as if he had been a little child. Const 


ran down the path to meet them. Her first thought | Eben,” she said, trying to steady her trembling voice; 
was that Eben had fallen from the load; buta glance | for, strive as she would, the approach of the holidays 
at the face of Constance revealed the truth to the | brought up so many memories of other holidays, that 
tears often dimmed the mild eyes that she tried to 
keep bright for her husband’s sake. 


getting his first ungenerous resentment, Eben Had- 





* We must be everything to each other, now, 


Robert Fielding came often to see them, and, for- 


ley wel 1 him cordially, as one who had béen 





went into the house, and drew an arm-chair up be- |. 
fore the fire, and threw some light wood on the slum- 
bering coals, that sprang instantly to a quick, cheer- 
ful blaze. Then she went and stood by the window, 
with her back towards them. Eben Hadley sank into 
his, chair, as if the weight of a score of years had 
suddenly been laid on his shoulders. ‘ 

“Poor mother!” he said, brokenly, stroking the 
thin, tremulous hand lying on his knee. 

* Tell me how it was, dear?” she whispered, faintly. 
“© Ruthie! girl, can you bear it—you, who are the 
boy’s mother?” 

“T can bear anything, Eben, if I only have you to 
help me,” was the true, wifely answer. 

“ Dear little girl,” he said, tenderly, forgetting the 
wrinkled face and silvered hair, and seeing only be- 
fore him the sweet, blue eyes and fair-haired little 
girl, that thirty years before came to brighten the old 
farm-house with her gentle presence. .“‘ The Anna 
is lost—wrecked at sea—and he—O God! Ruthie, he 
—is—dead!” he gasped, the great drops of agony 
starting from his forehead. - 

Ruth Hadley did not speak; she only crept up into 
her husband’s arms and drawing his head down on 
her bosom, whispered softly through her tears: 

“ It is God’s will, Eben. He doeth all things well.” 

She uttered no word of reproach to the stricken 
man for driving away her boy in anger; she showed 
no sign of surprise at his sudden contrition, and evi- 
dent forgetfulness of the terrible gulf of pride, and 
self-will, and anger that had lain—heavier than 
death, to her—between them. She only soothed him 
with loving words, striving to hide her pain, to min- 
ister to his fiercer and more uncontrollable grief. 
1f she thought the bitterness of self-accusation added 
poignancy to his sorrow, she gave no hint of it in 
word, or look. Presently she thought of Constance. 

* Come here, dear,” she said, holding out her hand 
toward her. 

“Why should she come, Rath? send her away. 
Her mother is not childless. It is our sotrow, it is 
nothing to her; send her away.” 

“No, Eben; I cannot send her away. It is her 
sorrow, too; she loved our boy, Eben—she was to 
have been his wife some day,” she said, drawing the 
weeping girl to her side. 

He looked at her a moment, out of those strange, 
unnatural-looking eyes, then he put out his hand in 
an awkward, aimless sort of a way, whispering: 

“Poor child! poor girl!” 

His hand fell nerveless by his side, a sort of gray 
pallor settling down over his face. They were very 
frightened—those two women—but they got him on 


with Arthur to the last, and loved him, and done all 
in his power to save him. As for Constanice, she flit- 
ted back and forth between the two homés, a tender, 
loving, ministering little spirit to both. The Wild 
roses bloomed less brightly on her cheek, atiti there 
was a subdued shadow in the soft depths Of thé 
bronze-brown eyes; but she was always bright ahd 
cheertul, with a sort of sweet graciousness itt look 
and manner, that seemed strangely out of place in a 
girl of sixteen. She grew to be very dear to Eben 
Hadley, and he would watch with all the eagerness of 
a child, for her coming. 

Robert had given them all the particulars which he 
was able, of the wreck. The vessel Wik heavily laden 
with a valuable cargo, a large propoftioh being Bra- 
zil wood, together with gold, and other precious ores. 
They were four or five days out of Pernambuco, and 
off the coast of Guianx, when they encountered a 
terrible gale. Thirty-six hours the brave vessel 
struggled with the eiements; but the evening of the 
second day she had gone down with all on board. 
Every effort was made to save the lives of the crew, 
rafts were hastily constructed, spars thrown over- 
board, together with planks, boxes, and everything 
that would float. A great part of the cargo was also 
thrown over to lighten the ship; but all effort was 
unavailing, and the waves, with one huge gulp, 
swallowed the struggling, dismantled ship. The 
boats, containing the officers and crew, were cut 
loose not three minutes before she went down. Ar- 
thur was in the boat with Robert, which kept afloat 
fifteen minutes after the others had capsized, bury- 
ing their ill-fated passengers in the boiling, surging 
waters. They heard their cry for help, as they bat- 
tled with the waves, but were powerless to help them, 
expecting every moment that their own frail boat 
would upset. Then one huge wave, fiercer than the 
rest, tossed them like a plaything in the air, and the 
little boat rolled over and over in the foam and spray. 
The first thing Robert Fielding remembered, he was 
holding on to a floating spar, at some distance from 
where the boat had gone down. He cast his eye over 
the waters; in every direction were huge, white- 
crested waves roaring and plunging like so many in- 
furiated demons. Boxes, spars, and light strips of 
board were riding like enckanted witches over the 
mad billows. But no human hand could he see grasp- 
ing even this frail support. He had no expectation 
of being saved, but, with the natural instinct for life, 
clung desperately to the spar. The wind bore him 
rapidly away from the scene of disaster, but the next 
morning it lulled, and faint with hunger, and ravish- 
ed with a terrible thirst, he floated all day upon the 


* but every Christmas for sixteen years I have made 


a pie in it for him. I know he is where there is 
neither eating nor drinkiyg, but O! I cannot goin the 


pantry Christmas morning and see that empty 
plate!” ’ 
And so the little plate was filled, though Con- 
stance’s pretty fingers trembled over it, as they had 
hot done over the others. i 
She and Robert had promised to come; they were | 
to come over in the morning and ride to church with 
them, and then come back and stay until night. 
Susie Mattin, Johnnie’s mother, came over very 
early in the morning to assist Mrs. Hadley with her 
morning’s baking, for Eben had said: 

** Do everything just as you always do, mother, so 
if the boy can look down upon us, he will see that 
we haven’t forgot anything.” 

Now Susie Martin had come over to help ‘‘ Miss 
Hadley” every Christmas morning, for a dozen of 
yeats, and every one of those mornings she had said 
—and said it from the heart, too—“ A merry Christ- 
mas t6 you, missus.” But now she felt as if she 
could not say a “ merry Christmas,” or a “happy 


frill of her cap in salute: 

** A bressed Christmas to you, honey.” 

It was the first time that Eben Hadley had been to 
church since his illness, The congregation were all 
friends and neighbors, and it touched him to the 
heart, their kindly interest and, tender welcome. 
The hands that clasped his were so cordial in their 
pressure, the tones had such a genuine ring of honest 
sympathy in them, that his eyes involuntarily filled 
with tears, as one after another crowded around with 
pleasant words. 

The text was from these words, “Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.” It was not a great sermon, there 
were no masterly flights of eloquence, no brilliant 
metaphors, or exquisite hyperbole. lt was only a 
simple, earnest appeal to the weary, the sad, the sor- 
rowing, to come, on this sacred day, and lay their bu - 
dens down before Him who had promised to give 
them rest. He told them how, more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, the shepherds of Judea heard 
the glad song of ‘‘ good-will to men,” as they tended 
their flocks in their humble vales. And ever since, 
swelling through the advancing ages, the same 
promise of good-will to man had been repeated a 
million times to every sad, and sin-sick, and burden- 
ed soul, 

Eben Hadley felt as if every word belonged es- 
pecially to him, it so touched his particular case. 


fur he knew how sorely he had been stricken, and he 
knew of no other comfort—no other rest. 

“ Bress you, dears, I thought you’d neber come,” 
said Susie, meeting them in the hall. Her honest, 
black face was all aglow with pleasure, and a illy 


——— + 


Christmas,” for she felt as if her boy—her Johnnie | “But I’ve had enough of the water,” he added, 
—had been lost, that she should never felt merry or | “and I think we will take the old farm, Constance, 
happy again; and so she said, pulling the wide white , and settle down.” 


And doubtless the good pastor did have him in mind, | 
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ed to meet again, util they met in the beautiful 
streets of the Eternal City. 

It was, indeed, as Susie had said, the “ blessedest 
Christmas that ever was.” Looking from one face to 
another, it was hard te!ling which wore the sign of 
the most perfect happiness. But, on the pale face of 
Eben Hailey, there was a look as of purification by 
fire,a look which I think those saints wear, who 
have “ come up out of great tribulation.” 

Arthur’s story was brietiy told that evening to the 
neighbors and friends, who, hearing the good tidings, 
came in to rejoice with them. After being thrown 
from the boat, he had saved himself by clinging to 
one of the rafts they had thrown over. A sudden 
eddy drew him away in an opposite direction from 
that in which Robert was carried; and like him, he 
saw no one, and supposed himself ‘the only survivor. 
He remained on the raft twelve hours, when another 
vessel that had barely escaped the fate of the Anna, 
picked him up. She put into a small port in Guiana, 
for repairs, and he had been obliged to wait until 
another ship touched there, before he could take pas- 
sage for home. He heard in New York that Captain 
Fielding was saved, as well as young Martin. 


Constance blushed beautifully, but, as she offered 
not the slightest objection, 1 conclude she liked the 
arrangement. 

“God has been very good to me, friends,” Eben 

' Hadley said, that night, as they bade him “ good- 
night ;” “‘ for this my son was dead, and is alive again, 
was lost, and is found.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WINNIFRED’S LOVE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“O ELsA, Elsa, I am not bappy!” 

Elsa Leonard glanced up from her book inquiringly. 
| For along time her friend had been sitting before 
the fire with her head upon her hands, Now she sat 
upright, her eyes earnest, lips compressed, and cheeks 
flushed. 

“Not happy?” Miss Leonard repeated, a little 
absently. ‘ Why not?” 

“* Because I have been dreaming, and now my dream 
-is broken.” 

She arose, as she spoke, and went to the window. 
The sunlight, bright and golden, fell over her. Above 
her head her mocking-bird was flitting to and fro in 
its cage. She threw open the door of its dainty 
prison and held up Ber slender forefinger. The bird 
picked at the diamond upon it. 

‘Come, Jamie, come, but there is no sugar on 
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“And ifthe does all this and then 
him,” Witnie interrupted, “ what — ra 

“Itis pu who are at fault, and not your 
Winnie,” the soft answer. 

“T have t this, too,” she spoke up; “ 
it. It was all wrong from the firs: 
an’s want of love when she did not ' 
} More than that, it was the v 
woman wh{wanted rest. In the future 1 saw a 
of promise. listening to the tender voice 
bry it; seoing the kind hand stretche 

meJ saw o' —! 
esr nly the beautiful—I thou 

Just th 


faint perfume, like that of pa: 
seemed to 


in upon the air, It was subtle » 
and delicate. |Without heeding it, Elsa oa a 

“And whatow?” she asked, 

“God knowwhat now!” Winnie sald, huskily 
donot. I kny Lhave no right here after au 
confession hashassed my lips. I have no right | 
with this feelit gnawing at my heart day after « 
But Jobn—thé¢hought of brtaking up his life,” - 
said, choking. If he had ever treated me unkind 
if he had everyoken hastily to me; if I had | 
neglected, or ev, had an unsatistied want, it w: 
be easier—” 


ened with love at tenderness. Your heart, sta: 
so long, does not how the meaning of this luxuri 
= It shoulpe put back to crusts and cru: 
“ Yes,” she ansted, “ this may all be true. Be: 
the scanty crumbahan to live alle.” 

Her voice was stthusky, and she walked nervou 
up and down th » her eyes bright, her 
crimson, and thatybtle scent of pansies float 
about her. From fly girlhood Elsa had been ) 
friend and confidant away back from the time of 
poverty—her terri 
old days when Win 
she had longed to 
costly dresses, with 
throat, and exquisi 








crushing poverty. In th 
ad dressed plainly, ay poo: , 
her in warm, rich colors ; 

, rare lace about her slen: 
wels upon her bosom a 
around her round, fifarms. That time had co)... 
to Winnie, yet she ec against the silken ch. 
that bound her, as thon it had been iron; and : 
the while her eyes we ty with pitying tears : 
him whose life she was goon to darken forever. 

“ O Winnie, dear bin Elsa cried, “ for the se 
of the dear old times you and I were all in. 
to cach other—before = came—for the sake 
everything good and pt and holy, try to conqgu. 
yourself, Stay liere, pulide your luxuries, ify: 
will, get down at your \band’s feet and let hi. 
teach you how to love. of this man, who. 
- rege is all -_ hj; who loves the wo:: 

rough you; prays thra, 
sometimes think—his cae - 

“Stay here and lose my} peyond a hope? It . 
asin; Tam no wife to catwith this in my hear 
his heart is no pillow for \head. Iam tees in. 





















wife—I am less than womary 
the bed, chafing his rigid limbs, and using all the | lonely ocean. That night and the next day passed | suppressed excitement was visible in her whole | your mistress’s lips to-day,” she said, and then, tarn- sont 



















































“You would hie loved him better,” Elsa broke 
You need neglt. You have been surfeited, « 


means in their power to restore him. But it was | in the same m ve that his sufferings grew | manner. ing to her friend, her face lengthened. ‘John gave pune arena perfume « 
not until after the old doctor had arrived and admin- | more intolerab! range visions began to haunt | “ Ise got dedinner all onde table. I watched when | me this bird on New Year's.” hood—sicken and oppress he ossoms of her gir! 
istered a powerful restorative, that he moved, or un-| him. He knew re until the morning of the | you come in sight down {le hill,” she said, bustling | Miss Leonard looked at her without speaking. [ ashen white? mo theuld gow. 
| closed Mis eyes. And then all his proud strength was | third day, when bese sensible of the most in- | back to the dining-room. You wont be long, will| ‘Now don’t stare at me in that way, Elsa,” she 4 The parlor door had 
| gone, and he lay weak as a child, upon his couch. tense torture, and opengd ‘his half-dazed eyes to find | you, missus?” went on, thrusting the bird back ingo its cage. ‘I | } | % moment; now it was swung vs ebbewualieas 
. That night a fierce fever set in, attended with de- | himself in the cabin ip! 4 He knew no more for | ‘No, Susie, since you have it all on the table, we | know just what you are thinking. You are looking “i and husband and wife stood open—widely open 
lirium. several days, and when hedid at last become con- | will not keep you waiting,” Mrs. Hadley replied, | me over; at the soft crimson of my wrapper; at the ' other. tw thoe before eac) 
“He had been running down all summer,” the | scious, he was too of in body and mind, to | gently. lace and ribbons at my throat and wrists; at the |< i “ John!” Winnifred sald, i 
doctor said, ‘“‘ and the shock had finished him.” take but little note in anything. Hewas| They all, therefore, proceeded at once to the din- | diamond on my finger; the dainty slippers on my | { was unnatural. By his white So -sehngenndceat 
| It was pitiful to hear his ravings. Over and over | content just e first thing that fairly roused | ing-room. At the first glance Mrs. Hadley saw | feet, and you are thinking of the time when I wore eyes and compressed lips, she face, his wil: 
again he lived—in fancy—all that long, weary sum- | him, was the “dsobnny Martin bending over | there were five plates laid. calico and delaine, when my laces were not Mechiin all. “ Itwill not have tobe Cathe had bear, 
mer. No one had dreamed how the proud man had | him, the whi : olled heavenward, ashe | ‘Mrs. Fielding did not come, Susie,” she said, | or Valenciennes, and the one ring that I cailed my } as though the sight of his face + Spr emntag 
suffered, until they heard his agonized ravings. The | exclaimed, pio “there are but four of us.” own was plain and smooth; when I had no costly | her. “ It is better, I suppose. led and quiete: 
watchers—strong men, too—wept at hearing them. “ De Lord Almighty be bressed, foreber and eber, *T think dere be tive, missus.” bird in my window; no bright, cheery home to glad- | For a moment th ere waste ; 
He had loved, with the whole force of his strong, | for dis ’ere.” “Let it remain, Ruth. It is his place; no matter | den, no true heart to love and shelter me!” | ‘ face darkened and lightened, al * sna romtund 
fiery, passionate natare, this boy. He had, in a se- The little fellow was bright and lively as a cricket, | if it is vacant,” said Mr. Hadley. * Yes, Winnifred.” | by the fierce light in his ey ma ly» It seemed 
. cret way, worshipped this brave, handsome lad. He | and was almost beside himself for joy that ‘‘the “ But it aint goin’ to be vacant,” persisted Susie. “And yet in my poverty, with all the burdens that | animal, he would rend her in oe cantata: 
e had laid so many plans fur him—he had no thought | cap’n” was saved. He had been picked up twelve | “What do you mean, Susie? what—” sickness and death at home could heap upon me, I | the expression changed, that het | and then, a: 
or wish in life that was not in some way connected | hours before Robert was, sitting bolt upright ona “O honey! you's borne sorrow—can you bear joy? | was a th d times happier than I am now.” | and beg for a little at the love fall at her feet 
with him. He was a manly, independent fellow, too, | hen-coop, and apparently but little the worse for his | Can you bear dis to be de bressedest Christmas as | ‘And you love your husband?” | thought his own. oy hat ete 
and it gratified his pride. But when his indepen- | thirty-six hour bath. He had been on one of the | ever was?” She turned her fuil, deep eyes upon her friend. | “Yes, it is better,” he said, at} « 
dence asserted itself, and the boy took a man’s privi- | other boats, and was the only of them all that escap- | ‘O, my boy!—Arthur has not—” There was real anguish in them. | 4 have found it a little hard to cay betel 
lege of thinking and planning for himself, and those | ed a watery grave. ‘Yes, he has, mother!” and a strong arm caught | ‘“ I—I thought I did when I married him.” into my face and into my eyes the w 0 me, looking 
plans ran so counter to his plans, his natural stub-| “ Ruthie,” said Eben Hadley one day, about a week | her as she was falling, and a strong, manly voice | “ You thought you loved him!” Elsa repeated. ‘O conscience might have had the ee eee 
bornness was in arms at once. before Christmas, “I wish you would humor an old | called out, ‘Mother! mother! come back! don’t | Winnifred, Winnifred Berne!” upon it a few days longer.” sin burning 


But Arthur had his father's spirit, and would not | man’s whims enough to cook a Christmas dinner, | faint away, darling mother!” And obedient to the| “ Yes,” she answered, quickly, as if afraid to let 
yield, and in a moment of exasperation his quick, | justas you used to—you know, dear,” turning his | call she opened her happy eyes, and smiled up into | Elsa speak further, ‘‘ and I am the only one to blame. 
ungovernable anger had got the better of him, and | head away to hide his emotion. the bright, handsome face—tbe handsomest face in | The dream came upon me so royally; I was so tired 
he had driven him forth ‘‘an outcast and an alien “If it wili please you, Eben, I’ll do it,” sighing to | all the world to her. Then turning he said: and worn and weary; and, more than all, I did not 
forever ” (those had been the exact words) “‘ from the | think how lonely it would be without the bright face | ‘My little Constie! You’ve not forgotten me, | know myself—O, I wish I only had!” 
old home.” After it was done, he was too stubborn | that made it so gay and cheerful, only a twelvemonth | sweet?” She clasped her hands tightly together, and looked 
to relent or retract. But no one ever suspected how, | ago. Constance did not answer him in words, but her | pitifully into Elsa Leonard’s face. It was very real 
through all that longsummer, in the house, or in the ““ We can have Robert and Constance come over, 80 | curly head was lain against his bosom, and the wild | to her, this trouble. 


He spoke bitterly, almost sneerin 
did not wince before him. Perh 
sho knew him so well. She bowed, 
“There is no need of words, 
ing—” 

“ Yes, there is need of words,” he in. “You 
cannot come into my home, into my bi.) your- 
self by my name and then slip from 



































































field, sleeping or waking, this strong, fierce, passion- | it wont seem so lonely—she was here last year—do | roses broke into sudden bloom in her cheeks, ashe | “And John, Winnie,” Elsa said, ‘‘ poor dear John, from its play, and I stand silent th @ obtid 
ate will, had stood with its hand on the throat of a | you remember?” stooped and kissed her sweet mouth. His father | what ofhim?” thought you ‘ween me; you knew that You 
love ag deep, as strong, and as passionate. Never,}| ‘Yes, Eben, I remember.” could not wait, but threw his arms about his neck, | ‘‘0O if I only knew that! I’ve tried for a long, long home, some one to wnest at your feet a roky 
until they stood in that sick chamber, did men know Ah yes! there was little danger of her forgetting. | while yet Constance lay in his arms. time to be to him as I once was; to pet him; to be 1 » per, to gratify your whims and nurse | 
what it was that had aged Eben Hadley so fast. It was Arthur’s birthday—she would not be apt to| ‘Forgive me, Arthur—forgive your poor old fa- | light-hearted and happy when he came, but it is so You wanted ease and rest, comfort and eo 
But it was all over, at last, the strife, and struggle, | forget that. He had always seemed a dearer and | ther, boy!” He sank on his knees, sobbing; he was | hard, with this thought in my heart all the time. I ‘ havehadthem. Now you sre ready to pt, You | 
and conflict. The demon’s power was broken, and | more precious gift to her, because he came to her on | yet very weak, and the joyful excitement had com- | know I ought not to have married; I should have | thing under your feet and go your way F play- 
* Love rose from her long enthrallment, a beautiful | that sacred day; and she had always made great ex- | pletely overcome him. kept my beautiful star up in the sky to look at it, my There was a brief silence. Winnie wa 
. spirit, changeless, undying, immortal. But alas! it | ertions to keep the day, as one of joyfulness and rev-| ‘No, father, not that! It is I who need to be for- | heroafar off to worship; and then this terrible tragedy | “ You never spoke eruslly to me befor white. 

C was too late; the sea would not give up its dead, even | erent thanksgiving. And so she set about her prepa- | given;” and lifting him in his young, strong arms, he | would never have come.” | a slight quiver running through her v: —_ 
a at Love’s behest. rations. At first she did it solely to please Eben, but | placed him in a chair, and, kneeling before him, “The most beautiful of all heroism is that of our Just then Jamie, the mocking-bird, t 
ike And so the short autumn wore away. The old | as one thing after another was done, she began to | bowed his head on his knees, saying: every-day lives,” was the answer. “You ought to | , | faint note from his enge in the ats oat a 
-.* Puritan festival of Thanksgiving came and went, | feel a feverish interest in every minate detail. The “ Your blessing, father, and your forgiveness.”” know this—you who have toiled and suffered for ) either that or Winnifred's words, threate: ing, 

i made doubly lonely by the knowledge that Robert | great brick oven was heated, and Constance cqme The hand that was laid on the bowed head trem- | those you loved. A hero upon a pedestal with shin- through John’s composure. ‘ — 
] Et Fielding was at home, and that little Johnny Martin’s | over and helped her chop her meat, and then tucking | bled, and the voice was very broken that said: ing face and crowned forehead, is well enough in his **O Winnie, Winnie,” be began, going to 
- ‘ mother, who lived in a loz hovel, in a miserable lane, | up her sleeves above the white, dimpled elbows, she “ God forgive me, and bless you, forever and ever, | place; but tor this life of ours we want our hero in “ what shall ote pri I say to you?” r, | 

a 3 || was happy as any princess with her boy to sit at din- | insisted on rolling the crusts. my boy.” the sick room, at the fireside, at the morning and | She put his outstretched hands away 
ly & ner beside her. Mr. Hadley had not been able to go| After the plates were all filled, Mrs. Hadley went | The greeting was peculiarly tender between Arthur | evening meal; checking the hasty word; bearing our “Nothing, nothing; let ft all pases. Thir 

1:) out yet, but the careful nursing of his wife was slow- | into the pantry and brought out a little scalloped- and Robert. Neither of them could forget that sol- | weakness patiently; and loving and cherishing us as you will; forget Aches I must be true 

ahs » bringing him round to health again. edged plate, and set it on the table beside Constance. | émn parting in mid-ocean, when neither had expect- | through all the ills of life.” | | i ' fi | 
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cor vegearnest, lips compressed, and cheeks 


. ot ste at me in that way, Elsa,” she 


id yeart to love and shelter me!” 
\ tuuifred.”” 
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in, util they met in the beautiful 
yrnal City. : 
1, as Sesis had said, the “ blessedest 
aver was.” Looking from one face to 
hard telling which wore the sign of 
t happiness. But,on the pale face of 
here was @ look asof purification by 
ich I think thosé aaitite wear, Who 
outof tribulation.’ 
v was Sees told that evening tothe 
“riends, who, hearing the good tidings, 
vice with them. After being thrown 
1e had saved hfipself by clinging to 
'3 they had. thrown over. A 
away in an opposite direction from 
Robert was carried; and like him, he 
i supposed himself the only survivor. 
"bode oan he aie & Anna, 
' barely escaped of the 
She oak into asmall port in Guiana, 
. he had been obliged to wait until 
uched there, bere he could take pas- 
He heard in New York that Captain 
as well as young Martin. 
a enough of the water,” he added, 
‘ve will take the old farm, Cunstance, 
o Thad 
‘ushed beautifully, but, as she offered 
‘st objection, 1 conclude she liked the 











een very good to me, friends,” Eben 
‘\at night, as they bade him “ good- 
‘\is my son was dead, and is alive again, 
: found.” 
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IFRID'S LOVE. 


SJHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY MARGARET VERNE. 


. isa, I am aot happy!” 
1 glancedup from her book inquiringly. 
ne her friend had been sitting before 
ner head tpon her hands. Now she sat 


v?” Miss Leonard repeated, a little 
Why not?” 
have been dreaming, and now my dream 


\s she spoke, and went to the window. 
brightand golden, fell over her. Above 
nocking-bird was flitting to and fro in 
» threw open the door of its dainty 

\ old upJer slender forefinger. The bird 
diamond upon it. 
, mie, ¢ome, but there is no sugar on 
. s lipsto-day,” she said, and then, turn- 
cnd, ber face lengthened. “ John gave 

n New Year's.” 
rd looked at her without speaking. 


isting the bird back ingo its cage. bi) | 
vat you are thinking. You are looking 
he soft crimson of my wrapper; at the 
‘boms at my throat and wrists; at the | 
my finger; the dainty slippers on my 

v ate thinking of the time when I wore 
laine, When my laces were not Mechiin 
ng, and the one ring that I cailed my 
in and smooth; when I had no costly 
dow; no bright, cheery home to glad- 








.. my poverty, with all the burdens that 
death at home could heap upon me, I 
vid times happier than I am now.” 
ve your husband?” 
| her full, deep eyes upon her friend. 
:al anguish in them. 
«ght I did when I married him.” 
yht you loved him!” Elsa repeated. “O 
Vinnifred Berne!” 
.e answered, quickly, as if afraid to let 
irther, “and I am the only one to blame. 
-ame upon me so royally; I was 80 tired 
id weary; and, more than all, I did not 
tO, I wish I only had " 
, sl her hands tightly together, and looked 
Elsa Leonard’s face. It was very real 
rouble. 
1, Winnie,” Elsa said, ‘ poor dear John, 
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aly knew that! I’ve tried for a long, long 
> him as I once was; to pet him; to be 





(land happy when he came, but it is so 
nis thought in my heart all the time. I 
it not to have married; I should have 
\utifal star up in the sky to look at it, my 
co worship; and then this terrible tragedy 
‘have come.” 
t beautiful of all heroism is that of our 
ves,” was the answer. “ You ought to 


| 
you who have toiled and suffered for | 


ved. Ahero upon a pedestal with shin- 
crowned forehead, is well enough in his 
wr this life of ours we want our hero in 
m, at the fireside, at the morning and 
1; checking the hasty word ; bearing our 
itiently; and loving and cherishing us 
the ills of life.” 
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him,” Wimie interrupted, “‘ what then?” 
} “Ft is pu who are at fault, and not your hero, 
Winnie,” sas the soft answer. 
“Thaveéhought this, too,” she spoke up; “ but I 
couldn’t hép it. It was all wrong from the first. It 


You need neglt. You have been surfeited, sick- 
ened with love ai tenderness. Your heart, starved 
so long, does not ow the meaning of this luxurious 
plenty. Itshoulve put back to crusts and crumbs 
again.” 
“Yes,” she ansted, “this may all be true. Better 
the scanty crumbshan to live a lie.” 
y Her voice was stihusky, and she walked nervously 
up and down théoom, her eyes bright, her lips 


pansies—the old dearly-lovplossoms of her girl- 
hood—sicken and oppress h@gt she should grow so 
ashen white? 
The parlor door had beettzhtly ajar until that 
" moment; now it was swung “t open—widely open, 
and husband and wife stood) to face before each 
other. \ 
“ John!” Winnifred said, ithw, even voice that 
was unnatural. By his whitescked face, his wild 
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“And ithe does all this and then you do not love 


was the whan’s want of love when she did not know 
what loveyas; more than that, it was the weary 
woman whiwanted rest. In the future 1 saw a land 
of promisepnd listening to the tender voice that 
wooed me tiit, seeing the kind hand stretched out 


true as I can be by the light that is given me. Some- 
time, perhaps, you will see that I mean no wrong to 
you. Itis better to give you back your life, free 
and unfettered now, than to bind you your best years 
through.” 

“As though there would ever be any best years for 
me, Winnifred! If this had been before you were my 
wife; before you had grown dearer to me than any 
thing on earth or in heaven; before life, hope, love, 
every thought, every wish, all, everything, had been 





to lead mef saw only the beautiful—I thought 1 
loved him.” 

Just thema faint perfume, like that of pansies, 
seemed to stil in upon the air. It was subtle sweet 
and delicate. Without heeding it, Elsa went on: 
“And whatow?” she asked. 

“God knowwhat now!” Winnie said, huskily, “I 
do not. I kny Lhave no right here after such a 
confession hasassed my lips. I have no right here 
with this feelit gnawing at my heart day after day. 
But John—th¢hought of breaking up his life,” she 
said, choking. If he had ever treated me unkindly; 
if he had everyoken hastily to me; if I had been 
neglected, or ew had an unsatisfied want, it would 
be easier—” 

“ You would he loved him better,” Elsa broke in. 


crimson, and thatabtle scent of pansies floating 
about her. From rly girlhood Elsa had been her 
friend and confidati away back from the time of her 
poverty—her territ crushing poverty. In those 
old days when Winmhad dressed plainly, ay poorly, 
she had longed toS8her in warm, rich colors; in 
costly dresses, with &, rare lace about her slender 
throat, and exquisittewels upon her bosom and 
around her round, faarms. That time had come 
to Winnie, yet she cled against the silken chain 
that bound her, as theh it had been iron; and all 
the while her eyes weknisty with pitying tears for 
him whose life she was soon to darken forever. 

“ O Winnie, dear Wit,” Elsa cried, “ for the sake 
of the dear old times Wn you and I were all in all 
to each other—before an came—for the sake of 
everything good and pt and holy, try to conquer 
yourself. Stay here, putide your luxuries, if you 
will, get down at your jband’s feet and let him 
teach you how to love. carn of this man, whose 
great heart is all your 4; who loves the world 
through you; prays thrq you, and even sees—I 
sometimes think—his God-ough you!” 

“Stay here and lose my peyond a hope? It is 
asin; Iam no wife to carwith this in my heart; 
his heart is no pillow for ‘head. Iam less than 
wife—I am less than womal] stay—” ; 
She stopped short. Did, strange perfume of 


eyes and compressed lips, she & that he had heard 
all. ‘ It will not have to be satgin,” she went on, 
as though the sight of hisface Nooled and quieted 
her. “It is better, I suppose.” 

For a moment there was noatr, John Berne’s 
face darkened and lightened, alétely, It seemed 
by the fierce light in his eyes t 
animal, he would rend her in js; and then, as 
the expression changed, that he W, fall at her feet 
and beg for a little of the love % he had once 
thought his own. ' 

“Yes, it is better,” he said, at} « you might 
have found it a little hard to say &> me, looking 
into my face and into my eyes the wl your tender 
conscience might have had the wrék sin burning 
upon it a few days longer.” ' 

He spoke bitterly, almost sneeringht Winnifred 
did not wince before him. Perhapyas pecause 
she knew him so well. She bowed, Se: 

“There is no need of words, they are will- 
in or | 

Yes, there is need of words,” he by, « you 
cannot come into my home, into my biog) your- 
self by my name and then slip from te g child 
from its play, and I stand silent throuj.)), you 
thought you loved me; you knew that wanted a 
home, some one to kneel at your feet @S%hyorship- 
per, to gratify your whims and nurse }aprices, 
You wanted ease and rest, comfort and ky. You 
havehadthem. Now youare ready to p&,; play- 
thing under your feet and go your way.” 

There was a brief silence. Winnie was white, 
* “You never spoke cruelly to me before, said, 
a slight quiver running through her voice, 

Just then Jamie, the mocking-bird, thioyt g 
faint note from his cage in the window. Shing, 
either that or Winnifred’s words, threaten@,.,, 
through John’s composure. 

«*O Winnie, Winnie,” he began, going toner, 
“what shall, what can I say to you?” 


e an infuriated 


tered in you, I might have endured it; but now, 
now, God help me!” 

The mocking-bird screamed out a sharp note, as 
though a pain were cutting through its heart. 

“1 believe in God, John Berne,” Winnie said, her 
voice quiet and clear again. “IfI did not, I should 
be too cowardly to take a single step forward. Let 
me go now; no more words—” 

‘* Well, no more words, then.” Hisstrength seemed 
to come to him just then. His face grew proud. In 
@moment the great heaven of tenderness had van- 
ished from his eyes. He drew his heavily-laden purse 
from his pocket and threw it at her feet. “Take 
that,” he said, “it may make your way alittle easier. 
You can take a portion of the sweets of the life you 
leave, the bitter will not follow it. And now, a good- 
morning!” 

He turned on his heel as he spoke. Winnie’s burn- 
ing eyes followed him. Ashe crossed the parlor to 
the hall-door, it seemed that her impulse was to 
spring after him. Be that as it may, she did not take 
a step forward, but stood with her white, trembling 
hands clasped befvre her. 

How full the air was of death, that terrible death 
which lies beyond the gaze of the common eye. No 
white face to lie upon a coffin-pillow; no stark hands 
to fold over a stilled heart; no stiff fingers to fill with 
flowers, all to be put out of sight with a prayer, a 
hymn, or a burial service. “A death, instead, that 
must linger in the hearts that held it forever. Years 
of sorrow and penitence alone could make less ter- 
rible the remembrance of that morning, or hush 
into a wakeful forgetfulness even what it had brought 
forth. 

The sounds of the busy street broke the stillness, 
harshly. When we are alone with our dead the happy 
voices of children mock our grief, we wonder at the 
thoughtless world rushing by our door, hard at its 
traflics, its pleasures, its follies, and its mirth. So 
Winnie and Elsa stood together, silent and dumb. 
The bird with ruffled plumage had taken itself to its 
perch; the fire was deadening in the grate; the 
morning sunlight had stolen away from the window; 
nothing to break the terrible stillness but the sounds 
from without. ‘ 

By-and-by Elsa went into the front parlor. A short, 
choked cry drew Winnie to her side. 

“The pansies,” she said, pointing to a bunch of 
crushed blossoms lying upon the carpet. 

“ John!” Winnie said, in a whisper. 

“Brought them to you! O Winnie, Winnie!” 





Il. 


Wirsoot thinking or caring where his steps would 
lead him, John Berne walked rapidly down the street. 
A little hour before—one little meagre hour, holding 
the last wealth of his great happiness—he had left 


was early, but he could not stay at his books longer. 
The day was a rare one, even for Washington, golden, 
sunny and warm—a jewel of June worn upon the 
bosom of January. Allalong the avenue the birds 
were singing from the windows. The sky was in- 
tensely blue; here and there a fleecy cloud floated 
over its great infinitude. O, tv Join Berne it was 
such a day of happiness!—everything near and dear 
grew nearer and dearer. His heart was so full that 
it overflowed at his eyes in smiles and tears. As he 
walked along, he took off his hat and let the soft air 
play over his forehead and through his hair. It was 
an old fashion of his when a boy. _He thought of it 
with a smile that morning; how brown his fair Saxon 
face used to get, how tossed and tanned his pale brown 
locks. It was so good, so healthy to the heart of a 
man to get back to his boyhood, he thought to him- 
self. He had not done this for years until Winnie 
came to him. With her everything great and rich 
and good had come unto his life. He had been eager 
for wealth, he had bartered and bargained and Jewed 
with the sharpers of trade until his heart had nar- 
rowed down to them; but now it was free and great 
again. 

As he walked along a thin, shrivelled hand was 
held out to him trom veneath a tattered, faded shawl. 
There was no whiring, beggarly tone needed in ex- 
planation of the act. He understood it, and filled the 
poor hand toove. flowing. No matter what the value 
of the coin, he did not look to see. She was one of 
God’s childreu, poor and unfortunace, and he was her 
brother. She needed it, and he, yes, he needed the 
reward, the fervent ‘‘ God bless you!” that fell like 
dew upon his heart. Beside, it would please Winnie 
if she could see him. O, how amply he was re- 
warded. if 

Then he remembered, and a swart flush crossed his 
cheek, how he had once, a long time ago, refused 
alms to a poor beggar woman. lt was on just such a 
morning as this, near the Metropolitan; he never 


his counting-room to go home to Winnie. The hour |. 
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mother at home. And he went back, the thin crust 
of selfishness broken from his heart, and gave, for 
the love of his mother, charity to her whose life he 
did not know. Remembering this, John said to 
himself, “I could never be so miserably selfish 
again!” 

By-and-by he came in sight of the market on the 
avenue. For a moment he hesitated. Should he 
walk through it and sec if he could find something 
for Winnie, or should he go directly home? “Selfish 
again,” he thought, and immediately crossed the 
street. 

He would go to a stall where twolittle German girls 
sold flowers, and see what he could find. When there, 
he espied a bunch of English pansies, tied up with 
evergreens. It made him so glad; Winnie under- 
stood all about them, their purpleand gold. Thinking 
of Winnie, he forgot where he was, and stood smiling 
to himself with the flowers in his hand, the little girl 
watching him curiously the while. 

Winnie had given him a pansy once; he believed it 
was when she first loved him; and although he had 
not been sentimental enough to wear it next to his 
heart ever since, he loved everything in the shape of 
@ pansy; he knew it was on the evening of a day in 
May; the sky was getting dusky, and the west was a 
broad expanse of light; she had said, half forgetting 
herself, for she had never called him Jobn befvre: 

“O John, it is just like a great royal pansy! See 
the rays shoot up from its golden heart—see the great 
purple leaves of the twilight!” : 

As he thought of this the smile upon his face deep- 
ened. His lips parted, showing his white, even teeth. 
He might have whispered a few words to himself, so 
deep were his thought getting, had not the little girl 
at his side brought him to his senses with a “ Will 
you buy it, sir?” 

“O yes, certainly, certainly.” 

Then he paid the exorbitant price demanded and 
went out into the sunlight again. Would Winnie be 
giad to see him home early? he thought. Whata 
nice day it was for a ride; over to Georgetown, or 
across the Long Bridge to Arlington. Winnie would 
like the latter better, because it was such a grand 
sight down the Poteémac, ships, water, the white 
city, the distant shores, and the misty hills sleeping 
afar off in the eternal sunlight. He walked faster; 
the idea of the ride pleased him. The day was too 
glorious to be cooped upin the house; beside, he liked 
to get out of the city with Winnie. It did him good 
to see her eyes deepen and darken at what she saw. 
Her life had been cramped and pinched. Thank God 
for giving him the blessed privelege of striking the 
heavy shackles from it. e 

So he reached home. Where should he find Win- 
nie? He asked it of the colored servant who was 
brushing off the steps. ‘In thesitting-room.” That 
pleased him. He could steal softly into the parlor 
and put his pansies in a vase on the mantel. He 
would not tell Winnie what he had been doing. She 
should find it out for herself. He slipped into the 
room noiselessly. Winnie was speaking in an earnest, 
trembling voice. What did it mean? The pansies 
dropped from his hands tothe table. The grand, 
sunshiny smile died partially away from his face— 
partially, then wholly. His eyes were set in their 
sockets as though they never would move again. 
What did he hear—what was he hearing? ‘ 

‘ Wanted loye— rest—she thought she loved 
him!” 

He caught up the flowers and ground them between 
his palms, then smiled at what he had done, refusing 
to trust his ownsenses. Yet, as if suddenly bereft of 
speech and motion, he stood there until the whole 
truth was firmly rébted in heart and brain; until, to 
biin, there was no hope, no light, no life,no God. 
Then he went forward to meet his doom. 

We know the rest, the parting, how he went into 
the street again—the desolate street, that in one 
brief hour had been robbed of everything glad and 
beautiful. 


Itt. 


JOHN BERNE could never tell how the remainder 
of that day was spent. He had a faint remembrance 
of tearing away from two or three friends who tried 
to drag him into Willard’s to dine; and then he went 
on, on, on. He knew that he passed the capitol 
grounds and the old capitol prison, the congressional 
burying-ground, and then everything was blank until 
evening, when he found himself on the Georgetown 
road with the heavy omnibuses thundering by. By 
what circuitous route he had gained that place he 
could not tell. He knew that he was foot-sore and 
weary; that there was a heavy pressure upon his 
brain—a terrible weight upon his heart—Winnie did 
not love him! He hurried home, trying to think that 
he was in the midst of a wretched dream. The sight 
of the familiar street, the bright windows, and the 
warm cheerful parlors, would certainly awaken him! 
Alas for poor John Berne! There was no light in 
his home when he reached it. The hall was unlighted, 
the hearth cold, and the servants huddled together 
over the kitchen fire, conversing in whispers. 

They knew it all, he saw at a glance, as he turned 
wearily away. And yethe had not asked for Winnie. 
She might be in her room—it might not be too late 
to save her to himself. His heart leaped with sud- 





could forget the time or place. He saw a thin hand 
held out to him, but he did not-heed it. He hurried | 
past, muttering the word “ beggar” half aloud as he | 
did so. But as he turned up Seventh street, he} 





She put his outstretched hands away from 
“Nothing, nothing; let it all pass. Thin), | 
as you will; forget me. I muvxt be true torr, | 
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thought how the white hair of the old woman stream- 
ed out upon the breeze, and then came to him the | 
thought of the silvery locks of his mother—dear | 


den joy. In a moment hope gave him new life and | 
strength, and when he turned to ask the curious ser- 
vants for Mrs. Berne, it was as though a new face 
looked upon them. 


| long, long weary life to come, there could be for him 

no awakening. His wife—and the word to him was 
| so fraught with everything true and beautiful—his 
wife had left him! He had loved her so; he knew 
that he had been true to her; hunting his bleeding 
heart through he could find nothing but truth and 
tenderness for her. And yet if she did not love him 
was she not right? If she could not be true to her- 
self in staying, was it not best for her to go? Then 
came back to him the simple marriage service that 
had, in the world’s eyes, united them. ‘In sickness 
and in health ” they had promised to love each other. 
There were no provisions made in that ordinance for 
the decay or falling off of love! Was there a truth 
above it, and had not Winnie found it out?—tinding 
it, had she not been bold enough to obey it? And 
yet he knew, as he sat there alone in the darkness, 
that he cou!d never have left her so; no, his love was 
of God, eternal—to that there could be no ending. 

He could not remember a time when he had not 
loved her. She was the embodiment of all his dreams 
from boyhood up to ripe, mature manhood; it was 
too late to change now. Though he never saw or 
heard of her again, he should be true to his marriage 
vow. 

Then came another thought to rack his over- 
wearied brain—might not Winnie love some one else? 
If she did not, if she had not, how could his tender- 
ness and devotion have failed of winning her? 

He remembered putting the question to her, lightly, 
along time ago, She had answered him, looking 
into his face with one of her rare smiles, ‘* What did 
he care for the past, so that he was sure of her love 
now?” 

And then memory tantalized him with the treasures 
she held of that same dead day. He and Winnie had 
been out to a dinner-party; it all came back so plain- 
ly—her looks, the way her hair waved back from her 
face, the dress she wore—a pearl-gray silk trimmed 
with cherry velvet and lace, a narrow edge of point 
a’Alengon, fastened by a coral brooch, just showing 
at her throat. She was very beautiful that day, and 
had received so much attention that he had jestingly 
asked her if some one else would not suit her better 
than plain John Berne. Not that he thaught 
a@ moment, fur perfect love knows no doubt nor feat ; 
its trust is next to that which the human heart gives 
to its Maker. 

. How far, how very far away, seemed that day, or 
any day, in fact, that Winnie had told him she loved 
him! Poor child, and all the time she had been try- 
ing to be true to him, at the sacrifice of her own 
womanly feelings. She had said the same to Elsa 
Leonard that very morning. That very morning!— 
had it been years since then?—had not his hair 
whitened since that cruel time?—had he not grown 
old and weak ?—did he not totter and tremble when 
he walked? Yes, he was nolonger young! He whis- 
pered it over and over to himself as he crawled up 
stairs to Winnie’s room—to their room—the one they 
had shared so long together. How dark it was now! 
There was a taint fire in the grate, just bright enough 
to make the “darkness visible.” He stumbled over 
her willow sewing stand, and its contents were 
spilled upon the floor. Then, while trying to light 
the gas, he came upon her rocking-chair, a pretty 
trifle of willow net-work, dressed up in a gay tidy 
and cushion; Winnie so loved rich, bright colors; 
poor Winnie, where would she find them any more? 

He turned to her wardrobe—it seemed to him un- 
touched. Her keys were lying upon the floor. He 
unlocked her dressing bureau; her jewels were all 
there, and more, the very purse that he had given 
her that morning was lying with them, its contents 
untouched. God help him! Winnie had gone away 
poor! This was the hardest thought of all. He 
knelt down by the bedside and wept like a child. 
Kneeling there, he remembered the God whom, in 
his fond, mad worship, he had forgitten. He prayed 
not for himself, but for Winnie. He asked the ten- 
der, merciful Christ to keep her in his care, for she 
was but a little child who did not know the way; to 
watch over her as he watched over the little spar- 
rows, for she had no more to feed her than had they; 
to give her shelter, to give her friends, for she was 
like a lamb astray. As he arose, he saw a note lying 
upon the pillow addressed to him. It was in Win- 
nie’s hand-writing, and said: 

“Tam going, John, just as I came, empty-handed. 
Iflam right in this, God will not let me suffer; if I 
am wrong, it is just that I should perish. If I desert 
you,.the law will not keep you bound. This beauti- 
ful world holds others better and wiser than I—I can- 
not say truer, because I have tried to live up to the 
light given me. If I have wronged you, may God 
forgive me. I did not want to doit—” . 

That was all; unfinished, at best; she cuuld not 
write any more. The paper was blotted with tears; 
the hand-writing weak and unsteady. But where 
had she gone?—where could she go? Relations she 
had tew, none, indeed, upon whom she would lie 
dependent foraday. Her friends were his friends, 
she would never go to them. 0, if he could find her, 
follow her, not to bring her back, but to save her 
from toil, poverty and want! What had money been 
to him until she came, what was it now that she was 
gone, but useless dross! 

I might write page upon page, chapter after chap- 


| ter, and yet but faintly portray the suffering of poor 


John Berne during that lonesome, wretched night. 
The morning came up rosy and smiling from the 
east, and spread her hands of light over the world. 





“Mrs. Berne went away three hours ago in one of | 
the city hacks,” was the answer. | 
She had left him then; it was no dream; in all the | 


To the happy she made life more glad and joyous, 
to the sorrowing she but made sorrow more deep; 
she seemed, indeed, to mock their grief and “laugh 
at their calamities.” 
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4 THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
All that long day Jobn Berne searched for Winnie ; “Forget myself? O no! Myeclf is too great a| paid mea high compliment. But you are mistaken. | ‘‘ Child run over on E street ; Beavitu! hats a at 
not boldly, but quietly, cautiously, cunningly, if you | personage to be forgotten or overlooked! It is self| I have pride, honest and healthful. You are proud | Mrs. Farwell’s.’ I wish I could have Jeon there at 
will. The world was cold, bitter and uncharitable; | before nature and truth, and, worse than all, not my | of your husband and your children, as you ought to | the opening. I had rather go to an ope@ing than to 
it would never do to let it get at this terrible secret. | better self, but a poor, miserable sham, that a rotten | be, and Iam proud of my love. I can see no shame | the theatre or to church.” 
Her name was pure and sweet; it should never be | society has created!” init. If it is not returned, it surely is no fault of| Miss Crossman smiled, and the lady yent on: (Written for The Fi 
blackened by suspicion and slander. It was his grief, “There, that’ll do! You’ve got at your preaching, | mine, for I have been a saithrui worker for it.” “+ Cellar caved in; Man killed; Staiing affray on : 
his sorrow, his dead; none should dare to look upon | again.” And she sauntered off, leaving him to finish | ‘I should think you had!” Mrs. Bartol said, dryly. L; A little incident at the capitol ; x and impor- GUY’S CHRIST 
it with cold, criticising, unloving eyes. his sermon alone. “ You've tormented the life out of poor Miss Cross- | tant failure—Watson and Berne; A runaway on | awe 
A fruitless search it was for him; night came down, But he did not sermonize to himself; instead, he | man. I know that it is your persecution that has | Pennsylvania Avenue; A case 0 destitution—’ | BY MISS AMAN 
black and lowering, and still! no Winnie, no wife! leaned back in his chair, still holding his lighted | made her grow so pale and thin. Why Albert, she | What’s the matter, Miss Crossman? /You look pale. ‘y : 
cigar between his fingers, and lapsed into a state of | is fading away before your very eyes, and you are too | Never mind the work, if your head jches. There’s Tr was almost dark in th fi \ 
dreamy wakefulness. He could not make Miss | blind tosee it!” nothing that I care for in this pagr. O, the per- open country, the pale win: 
IV. Crossman out any better than could his sister. He| ‘God forbid, sister!” sonals—they are always worth laking at. Now ' | on bare, brown field and fo: 
“You have no references, Miss—Miss—” had tried to draw her into conversation, but she an-| ‘ Bless me, but you are terribly in earnest, Albert!” | listen. Mr. Bowers posts his wife; ge’s left his bed but the narrow streets of t) 
‘Crossman, if you please, madam, and no refer- | swered him in monosyllables. He had asked her to | with a little shrug of the shoulders. and board. How ridiculous! Mrg Carr wants to brick walls, were filled wit! 
ences.” sing and play, and although she hever refused, her “ Have you just found it out?” find her brother; when last h of, he was in long before the short Decen 
“That seems strange. I am unaccustomed to | compliance to his request gave him little pleasure.| ‘Now I wouldn’t mind so much, not so very much | Alton, Illinois; A young jady is ptified to return end. But as it grew dark, ( 
taking persons into my family of whom I know noth- | She played and sang well, but only when bidden. | having Miss Crossman for a sister, if it wasn’t for the | the brooch she took from Pearson { Henry’s jewel- dense and eager. Frederik 
ing. Have you ever been a governess?” She gave her music as a merchandise to the buyer— | secrecy that she keeps about herself,” she went on, | ler’s store. She is known, and Jr name will be 4 and down the long thorou, ’ 
“No, madam.” because she was paid for it. She loved the children, | more to herself than to her brother; “but that isn’t | given. Horrors! the idea of a lay stealing! One yy \ burden in her arms, grew \ ' ' 
“Really, how am I to know, then, that you are |and only seemed happy when with them. He had | quite the thing. She’s accomplished, splendid look- | thing more, a little romance in } ‘If W.B. will last. When she first cam: 
even capable of teaching my children?” watched her unnoticed, many a time, wondering | ing, moves, acts and speaks like a lady; but of her | let her friends know where she j they will be very chamber which was her hon 
“By putting my knowledge to the test yourself, | how she could so perfectly live out two characterg— | past we are wretchedly ignorant.” grateful.” Signed J. B. Now, tA chances to one, picture. All the shop-wind: , 
or by giving me a trial.” one, the cold, proud woman whom nothing could | “ Bless it’s sweet little soul! what condescension! | W. B. will never get sight of thameek little appeal. e ful beauty. Such # wealt) it 
A low, musical laugh from the parlor brought a | reach or touch—the other, the. tender, loving com- | I’ve a mind to hug you!” W.B., J. B.—brothers, I wond¢—sisters? Isn’t it tempting array of fruits « 
deep red to Mrs. Bartol’s cheek. The governess did | panion of little children. She listened to their com- “O no, Albert, don’t! See, I’m all ready for call- | strange, Miss Crossman? Why? help! help! Miss seemed strange any one nm 
not heed it. The lady said, with a pretty air of'| plaints as their mother never listened; she settled | ing. You might smash my bonnet, or wrinkle my | Crossman has fainted!” hungry, Yet Frederika wa- 
weariness: their differences with pretty, tender words; she, the | flounces—dqn’t!”’ The whole household was alaped. How delicious the odors tl 
“O, it would be too tiresome; I could not endure | woman in years, was, at heart, fresh as a little child. | “I like a woman without flounces.” “‘ What caused it? Bring wer—camphor.” she passed just now! Ther 
it. 1 think I shall be obliged to let you go, and let | He knew that this must be so, or she could not so| “Quite evident! A woman in a brown dress—how | Albert took her in his armsfd laid her upon the comfortable-looking people 
the children do without a teacher until I can find | win the love and sympatby of children. And yet | her dresses do last!—a plain brown dress, without | 80fa. Mrs. Bartol wrung her pads. coming out. Did they ever 
one with references. You may be well enough—your | there was a mystery about her! Was it that which | fixings or furbelows!” “You see I was reading tojer the personals in faint, shivering hunger, th. 1 
address is certainly good; but I don’t like anything | so interested him? Was it that which might yet| ‘The same, madam.” your paper, and when I looke@P she was as white life? They wore plump, an " 
secret, unexplained. You understand me? I—” lead him—he smiled to himselt—to “ forgst himself?” | ‘Let me go; you are incorrigible!” as a corpse—” erika felt her thin fingers \ nit 
, Another laugh from the back parlor, this time fol- |“ Heigh-ho!” “JT suppose I am, I suppose Iam,” bowing tothe| ‘The personais?—give mje paper. See, she is around her burden, with a 
lowed by: He tossed his cigar from the window, and saun- | retreating figure of his sister. “She’s a good little | coming toa little. Throw of the window, Lucy.” she went ou-—up and down — \ 
“Don’t be foolish, sister. The children have been | tered out of doors. A little way down the garden | thing, a weak little soul, terribly full of airs—butshe | Paper in hand, Albert turd away. His eye fell opened; warm, kindly airs ; ». mint 
running wild long enough. Engage the young | walk he met Miss Crossman with the children. wouldi’t mind haying Miss Cressman for a sister— | upon the paragraph signed ;B. suut again; bappy people » ! 
| woman, references or no references.” “TI have been thinking about you allthe morning,” | not so very much! © Lord, how long! How long| ‘That was what touchgher, I'll bet my life on 1 er, kind words passed, ten’. \ 
** Would you, Albert?” he began, planting himself in her path. must sense and worth, real sterling worth, be sub- | it,” he murmured to himse] “T’ve a mind to an- sometimes—-but Frederika wood TT 
“Most certainly I vould,” was the answer, given | Her cheek reddened, and she looked annoyed. servient to vanity and nonsense? Mrs. Bartol is my | swer it. No—not yet.” There was no home waiting . Vie tenan avant 
with a yawn, the gentleman meking his appearance, | “Never mind him, Miss Crossman,” whispered | sister, my own flesh and blood; but I believe if she | He turned back to thefa. Miss Crossman was no love anywhere seeking }\; . 
.| book in hand. “You never should give your chil- | little Harry. ‘Ma says he thinks about every pretty | and Miss Crossman were both to die this moment, | making an attempt to rise flashed out; the shops beca:. 
| dren over, body and soul, to any teacher, no matter | woman that he sees.” that in the next world—a world of true democracy—| ‘“* Please help me to my)m, Mr. King. No—you sheen of silks, the duzzle of , 
how well recommended. If any harm follows in “Your mother is a wise woman, Master Harry; | that the lady and her governess would change places | need not carry me; I cq walk,” as he made an were everywhere, 
| this case, it will be your fault—” but she forgot to add that I did not think of them all | —my little sister would have to wear the plain brown | attempt to take her in hifms. i Faderland was not liketh.. . . a 
“There, there,” playfully. ‘I can’t stand any- | in the same way.” dress and play the part of Ganymede! I wonder ** But I shall carry youl’m as strong as Samson, 2 face lighted up at the th. ..... te \ 
5 thing like a sermon, from any one. I'll engage Miss ‘But you shan’t tease Miss Crossman.” where her airs would be then—the dear butterfly, | and you are as light as— { houses were beautiful toh... :. \ 
Crossman for a month, if you think best. She can| ‘Not for the world! I like her too well.” stripped of her gaudy colors! I suppose it will all be | ‘Vanity, you would sff it were me!” put in Mrs. member the queer dormer w ..... ane 4 
enter upon her duties at once.” “Then why don’t you ever take her to the theatre, | right sometime, and, in the meantime, how I am | Bartol, her eyes still jl of tears. “I’m nearly ways, and projecting eaves | \ ive 
“ Sensibly said, sister.” And then turning to the | and to ride, as you do Miss James, and Miss Karl, | wasting life! I’ve too much money; I had too much | faint, myself. What fright I've had! Hannah, the humble Christmas gift ' wan ys 
governess, and resting his large gray eyes upon her | and Esther Wheelock, and Mary Barnard, and—” at the start. It has made mea lazy, fault-finding | run up and stay witffiss Crossman. I’m so un- ; and wild spirits and affectiv, Naty is 
face for a moment, as if he would read her through “That will do, dear. You can’t remember them | dolt! I’ve no strength or stamina!” nerved that I cannot q thing.” loed around by an atmosphe ! " 
and through, “‘ Miss Crossman, you are indebted to | all, if you try. Ido not take Miss Crossman, because | So he talked to himself, while Mrs. Bartol went | But Miss Crossmayid not want Hannah. She § and sorrows, and enbanced | 
me for your situation!” she will not go with me.” flitting through her calls, and Miss Crossman labored | was quite well again,} said, and would rather be not only had Frederika nev ! 
Miss Crossman did not venture even a thank you,| Harry stuck out his lips. “I don’t believe you| with Helen over her music, and John Berne went | alone. What wondefith her heart and brain so I there, but there had been 
in return, and the young man bowed himself out. ever asked her.” searching for his lost wife. full that she dread the presence of a servant? ; her. Did she go into the sti.» 
Miss Crossman—or Winnifred Berne, asthe reader | ‘Then listen.” He fixed his fine eyes upon the She wanted to thin¥ Jobn, to talk to herself of 4 tured faces to smile at her 
doubtless suspects—did not find her duties arduous. | governess’s face. ‘I havea splendid pair of bays, him, to weep for hind, if the spirit so led her, to gerten abend, But here— 
She taught four hours in the day, and then went | just purchased. Will you be the first to ride after Vv. pray for him. He yPoor, now; poor like herself— ‘ “ You step the way, ma’a) 
walking or riding with the children, just as it pleased | them with me?” Tr was the third week in December, and the home | just as she was whyhe married her. He needed ; ed, and colored” painfully- ' 
her. She had no pleasure or enjoyment outside of| “Thank you, Mr. King, but I must decline the | of the Bartols was all astir with preparations for the | her, too—as thougté had not always needed her— i like one bewildered. “You. |. ‘ 
their society—no aim in life save to be to them a | honor.” coming holidays. Teaching was given up, and the | she might be so mjto him, now that he had no a voice was not unkind, but rei: 
faithful teacher and friend. What wonder that Mrs. He forgot the children, then; he forgot everything, | children roamed about at will. Miss Crossman was | money to depend #- % his duty to do. 
Bartol was delighted with her? At the expiration | in his pique at her refusal, but the proud, beautiful | taken into Mrs. Bartol’s immediate service. She| She dropped hface upon her pillow, and wept “TI will go back to the sho; 
5 of a month’s service she had no thoughtof giving her | woman before him, upon whom his prettiest speeches | was invaluable in whatever she undertook. So she | long and bitter/She wept away all pride and turning around, with a lon : : 
up; in two months, nothing should part them; and | had been wasted for the last few months, arranged the new furniture in the guest-chamber, | doubt, all fear aymbelief. She wept the last re- moan. She gathered up th : ' 
in three, she would not give Miss Crossman up for | ‘* Why do you refuse me, Miss Crossman? I have | looked to the re-hanging of pictures in the parlors, | maining scales ® her eyes, and looking inward, 7 heavy, and she was so faint! 
y anything in the wide world. What a gdédsend she | a right to ask it.” selected the children’s winter clothes, and planned | 8aw herself as/ really was. She loved her hus- ny, She would buy one of t 
had proved! Why, the children were no trouble in| ‘ Why!’ about their making, and even went into the kitchen | band, now—shel always loved him, even when in : Just a penny! The tears st.) 
the house any more, and she felt as light as air, with | She spoke only the one word, but it was laden | to look after the making of the Christmas cake and | her wretched /bidness she had fled from him. went on. People brushed p: ‘ 
« | all responsibility and care concerning them lifted | with meaning. Why, indeed! For the moment it | sweetmeats. And Mrs. Bartol, impulsive and excit- | The stars still 4¢, though they are wrapped in ; with their pockets stuffed : 
y from her shoulders! She tried to be pleasant and | was on her lips to tell him she had.a husband that be- | able, of course went into ecstacies over her. darkness, and ft not her love be as their shining? i Claus. If they only knew! | 
agreeable to this prodigy of a governess. She even | fore God she had promised to honor while life lasted. | ‘* What a woman she was! Why, she knew every- | She had. need#l this suffering, all these trials, to } ever very hungry? 
) went so far as to take her embroidery to the school-| “You seem troubled, Miss Grossman,” never once | thing—understood everything, from French and | understand tifight and depth of her husband’s ‘ , At last she entered a shop ° 
2 | room, to have a quiet chat, in her own condescend- | taking his eyes from her face. Latin down to the plainest cooking. Her head would | devotion, Si#d known for months that although * at the counter, befure she oo 
ing, patronizing way, of course, With Miss Crossman. | ‘You have troubled me, sir.” never hold so much mixed-up knowledge, she was | she might no8¢e him again, she was sealed to him a “Is Mr. Delancy come in’ 
Ny “« But,” she averred to her brother, in confidence “<‘Sir! How very chilling!” And then, his| sure. It was no wonder that Brother Albert loved | through all ¢ity. Albert King’s love had taught The salesman carelessly te. 
“she fuund it such up-hill work! Miss Crossman | handsome face lighting up, ‘I wish you would try to | Miss Crossman; she began to love her herself. | her this. Y/&, she would go back to John. It j “No” 
was as dignified as a duchess, and looked so solemn | know me at my best. If any woman living has the | What should she do without her?” wanted but’? days to Christmas; ou that day she ‘ ** Will he come in soon?” 
and grand in that plain, everlasting brown dress of | power, it is you.” Brother Albert listened with a newspaper before | would be » him. To her, indeed, a Christ was ] Somebody in a velvet cloe 
hers, that she got something very like a chill!” “Why should I wish to know you?” his eyes. ‘* Ugh!” was all he vouchsafed in answer, | born; thaftist whose example she had never looking over pile of embri 
The brother lolled back in his easy chair, took his | _“‘ Because, unless your heart is harder and colder | while the subject of Mrs. Bartol’s panegyric made a | taken unt heart until then. Christ was born! the foreign accent in the vo 
| cigar from his lips, and gave a low, peculiar whistle. | than marble, it must feel that I have need of you, | fruitless attempt to get out of hearing. and for thét time she knelt humbly at ae feet, E was a fair, sweet Saxon fic. 
“ Now don’t, Albert, please.” that—” “Now don’t go, dear Miss Crossman! Don’t mind | praying fe grace and guidance. * i loving lips. But Frederika 
“Don’t what?” “ Do you know to whom you are speaking, sir?” me. You know I’m always saying something which It was ¢ng when Winnie reached AE whole soul was in her questi: 
“Don’t whistle one of those knowing whistles.| It was the woman Winnifred Berne, John Berne’s | [ ought not tosay. Albert didn’t hear me—” She waljto her old home, little thinking to find ** Will he come in soon?” lawl 
You know I hate them; they always start my | wedded wife, that spoke here. She had herownand| ‘Yes, Albert did hear you, Mrs. Bartol,” spoke up | the nam¢ Berne upon the door; but it was there, i “ The shopman grew impati 
temper.” her husband’s honor to keep stainless. the young man, his eyes still upon his paper. just as pad last seen it. Glancing up, she saw a ; “T told you be would be ! 
“Your temper—the Italy of the workl of tempers! | ‘‘1 have your word to prove that I am speaking to| “Be quiet, Albert. I want Miss Crossman to teach | light in 9W2 chamber—their chamber, that once ' if past five yet.” 
Is it possible?” Miss Cr *” He emph d the Miss slightly, | me that new crochet stitch. You'll frighten her | had besJf she could only reach it unseen! She | 4 “It is so long to wait!” 
“Now Albert—” ° little knowing how sure a blow he had struck. away.” turned “oor- knob gently, and found the door un- 4 f hopelessly. 
“Now sister, don’t let’s bandy words; let us talk | ‘And my word must satisfy you, sir.” “TI would not for worlds be guilty of so base an act! | tasten@be crept up the Jong flight of stairs, and “Can't you come again to 
plain common sense. You know just how you visit | She swept by him as she spoke, giving him no time | I will go myselt.” then pi at the door of the room, fearing to enter. | The girl turned away-a ¢ 
the school-room. You go in lifting up your pretty, | to answer; but he gallantly lifted his hat from his He dashed down his paper with an angry gesture, | She 7 softly, so softly, indeed, that no one her; she found the door w 
dainty skirts, with an air that says as plain as words | head, and said, under his breath: and strode out of the room. hearq What if John were not there, after all? | out, the faintness passed, a) 
that you’ve condescended to visit Miss Crossman.| ‘It is fire versus ice, Miss Crossman. We shall} ‘Poor Albert!” sighed Mrs. Bartol, “his temper | sbe tt. What if a strange face should meet ‘ | pondering what to do, : 
You have your embroidery; you sit down, you say | see which will conquer!” is getting the upperhands of him, 1’m afraid. I | her#in she rapped. : “ Who was it?” said the s 
pretty, patronizing things, and in- everything you do | This was but one of the many scenes that followed, | wish—” «@ in!” It was John’s voice, she was sure, - * One of the embroidery-y 
or say it is ‘my lady’ speaking to the servant, and not | during that long summer, I need not say how tor-| She looked up into Miss Crossman’s face—she was | now! Opening the door, she stood like a tright- | | : | Maw Ellesmere dropped : 
woman meeting woman on the ene common plane of | turing they were to the woman who had no way of | sitting at her feet, with her pretty crochet-work, her ened, afraid to enter. | } holiing, and went to the «: 
worth and intelligence. Pshaw! No wonder Miss | escaping them. She had no home to flee to—no | silver hook darting in and out the rich dark worsted, | ‘@ in. Who is it?” ’ already loat in the surging « 
Crossman looms up like a great dark cloud, which | husband or friend to protect her; and yet, Albert | and making a wrong stitch at every turn. Miss 4 1—it is—” ) * How though tess of me! 
you, a little frisky summer wind, cannot move.” King had no thought of being her tormentor. He | Crosswan shook her head. fned forward in his chair to look. | “She must have been suffe 
“Summer wind, indeed, Albert King! Just go | bad been led on through all the phases of curiosity, “Don’t wish anything of that kind, dear Mrs.| PY God! itis not Winnie!” springing with a i) | away.” She took up her m 
up to the school-room and try ic yourself—you | pique and pride, till now be cared for his sister’s | Bartul. See, your work is wrong.” gly to meet her. sf] “g | take It to-night.” 
hurricane!” Albert shrugged his shoulders. governess as he had never cared for woman before.| ‘So it is—one, two, three—but if you could only | UF story end here. What followed may not be f The vivid colors bad grow 
“No, thank you. She gives me the cold shoulder. | Of thishe made no secret. Every one in the house, | care a little—see, I’m out again. O dear! please tin- | ¥25 Only one little answer of Winnie's, as she '%) | henque pattern had lot ite 
I presume you gave her iustructions upon that score.” | from Mrs. Bartol to the lowest servant, knew of Mr. | ish it for me, that’s a dear. Don’t take it to your | #P0n her husband’s knee, smoothing the gray {y, | home. It was not far away 
“ How absurd! Miss Crossman knows her place. | King’s infatuation. room; sit there, and I will read the paper tu you.” jVack from his temples. He had grown su gray My mm 
I hope she will teach yuu yours,” Ridicule had no effect upon him; reasoning was lost She took up Albert’s newspaper, and tilted herself b she was away! Y It was now dark. The ci 
Another low whistie. “I think I will let her | upon him; he met rebuff upon rebuff, and was still | into his great easy-chair. bre you sure, now, that you love me?” j immeasurably far above the: 
teach me. 1t must be pleasant.” as firm as a rock. “It’s a Washington paper. Let me look at the Sure—O Juba, 80 sure! We sometimes mistake i | (Q)| and shone purely and cold 
“Don’t be foolish, brother; I mean, don’t talk | ‘No pride, not a bit of pride, Albert. You are so | local column. 1 know a great wany people there. | glimmering moonlight for the clear light of | is to creep over the platergla- 
foolishly; furlam not afraid that you will forget | unlike the rest of the family!” Were you ever in Washington, Miss Crossman?”  uing; but when the east once redieus, who ever ir’ thin fingers, clasped under’ 
yourself.” “Thank Heaven for that! Unwittingly you have “ Yes, madam.” abts that the biessed day has come?” te with the chill. 
’ | The burden began to show 
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|| GUY’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. 


ROO 


HALE. 


Ir was almost dark in the city. Outin the broad, 
open country, the pale winter sunshine would linger 
on bare, brown field and forest a long half-hour yet; 
but the narrow streets of the town, flanked by lofty 
brick walls, were filled with a dusky twilight gloom, 
long before the short December afternoon came to an 
end. But as it grew dark, the crowd only grew more 
dense and eager. Frederika Muller, wandering up 
and down the jong thoroughfare, carrying a heavy 
burden in her arms, grew very faint and weary at 
last. When she first came out of the little attic 
chamber which was her home, the streets were like a 
picture. All the shop-windows were full of wonder- 
ful beauty. Such a wealth of fine fabrics, such a 
tempting array of fruits and confections, that it 
seemed strange any one need ever be half-clad or 
hungry. Yet Frederika was both. 

How delicious the odors that came out of the saloon 
she passed just now! ‘There were crowds of happy, 
comfortable-looking people going in—other crowds 
coming out. Did they ever know, any of them, this 
faint, shivering hunger, that was gnawing at her 
life? They were plump, and rosy, and warm. Fred- 
erika felt her thin fingers where they were clasped 
around her burden, with a pitiful smile. And still 
she went on—up and down the long street. Doors 
opened; warm, kindly airs swept out, and the doors 
shut again; bappy people met and saluted each oth- 
er, kind words passed, tender hand-claspings, kisses 
sometimes—but Frederika had no part in it all. 
There was no home waiting for her, no holiday gitts, 
no love anywhere seeking her. Presently the lights 
flashed out; the shops became like fairy palaces—the 
sheen of silks, the dazzle of jewels, the lustre of glass, 
were everywhere, 

Faderland was not likethis. Frederika’s wan, fair 
face lighted up at the thought. The quaint old 
houses were beautiful to her; it was pleasant to re- 
member the queer dormer windows, and sunken door- 
ways, and projecting eaves; the homely pleasures, 
the humble Christmas gifts, the exuberance of fun 
and wild spirits and affection. All that life was ha- 
loed around by an atmosphere that hid allits pains 
and sorrows, and enhanced its beauty tenfold. For 
not only had Frederika never been cold or hungry 

there, but there had been plenty of people to love 

her. Did she go into the street, there were good-na- 
tured faces to smile at her, cheery voices to bid her 
gerten abend. But here— 

“You stop the way, ma’am!” The poor girl start- 
ed, and colored” painfully—she looked around het 
like one bewildered. ‘ You'd better move on!” The 
voice was not unkind, but rough—the policeman had 
his duty to do. 

TI will go back to the shop again,” said Frederika, 

turning around, with a long sigh that was almost a 
.moan. She gathered up the burden closer. It was 
heavy, and she was so faint! If she had only a pen- 
ny, she would buy one of the cakes in the window. 
Just a penny! The tears started to her eyes; but she 
went on. People brushed past her—great stout men, 
with their pockets stuffed full of goodies for Santa 
Claus. If they only knew! Was it likely they were 
ever very hungry? 

At last she entered a shop, and stood five minutes 
at the counter, before she could prefer her petition. 

“Ts Mr. Delancy come in?” 

The salesman carelessly tossed her an indifferent 
Lid No.” 

* Will he come in soon?” 

Somebody in a velvet cloak and rich fars, who was 
looking over a pile of embroideries, turned around at 
the foreign accent in the voice close beside her. It 
was a fair, sweet Saxon fice, tender blue eyes, and 
loving lips. But Frederika did not miud her. Her 
whole soul was in her question. 

“ Will he come in soon?” she pleaded. 

The shopman grew impatient. 

“T told you he would be here at six. 
past five yet.” 

“It is so long to wait!” murmured Frederika, 
hopelessly. 

*Can’t you come again to-morrow?” 

The girl turned away—a great sickness came over 
her; she found the door with difficulty. But once 
out, the faintness passed, and she walked on slowly, 
pondering what to do. 

“Who was it?” said the young girl at the counter. 

* One of the embroidery-girls.” 

Mau Ellesmere dropped the elegant scarf she was 
holding, and went to the door. But Frederika was 
alreaty lost in the surging crowd. 

“ How thoughtless of me!” said Mand, regretfully. 
“She must have been suffering. And I let her go 
away.” She took up her muff. “ No, I think I wont 
take it to-night.” 

The vivid colors had grown dim, the exquisite ara- 
besque pattern had lost its charm. She went atraight 
home. It was not far away. 


It isn’t half- 





It was now dark. The city lamps were all lit, and 
immeasurably far above them, other lights came out, 
and shone purely and cold. A white, cold veil began 
to creep over the plate-yglass windows. Frederika’s 
thio fingers, clasped under her burden, were numb 
with the chill. 

The burden began to show signs of animation in a 
feeble cry. Passers-by stared at her, and made rude 
jokes. Frederika drew the child against her bosom, 
and bashed it. It was impossible now to go any fur- 





ther. A secessed doorway tempted her. She would | 
be out of the way of the careless, tramping feet. No | 
one would see her in that dim shadow. She sat down, 
crooned a low lullaby of home, and little Bettine laid 
her head upon the warm shouliter, and fell asleep 
again. It was very still here—almost warm. Fred- 
erika wrapped the warm shawl closer around the 
child, and laid it down in the corner close by the 
door. Surely, she had not long to wait now. Soshe 
leaned her head upon one small hand, and looked at 
the stars. The street was quiet. A little further 
down, one stately dwelling is }uminous, and Fred- 
erika thinks she sees figures, in graceful gala-dress, 
glide to and fro before the large windows. Close by 
her, Bettine’s low breathing. And, looking at the far, 
still stars, thinking sometimes of the gay people in 
the stately dwellings yonder, and wondering what it 
would be never to go cold or hungry any more, and, 
by-and-by, praying in a kind ot dreamy delirium, to 
the dear Christ, that he would take her to the home 
beyond the stars, Frederika’s head at last dropped 
from the small, cold hand, and she slept. And so the 
hours went on. The doorstep was a hard pillow, the 
Deeember air sharp and biting, but famine and fa- 
tigue had done their work. The cold would do its 
work, too, before the gray dawn crept up the skies. 





Malcolm Guy was in his office at sunset. Com- 
monly, he was at home before the lamps were light- 
ed, but he had half promised Maud Ellesmere to take 
her to church to-night. And if he did that, beshould 
dine at a hotel. He would not disarrange his house- 
keeper’s hours—kind and thoughtful as he was. It 
was strange that he had never married, said all his 
friends. And yet, within a few months, it looked as 
if he had made his choice. If he married Maud 
Ellesmere, who should fuPbid the banns? Not the 
world about them, which knew her for a lovely girl, 
as good as lovely. 

Malcolm Guy thought about it, as he walked down 
the street, towards Maud Ellesmere’s home. Some 
attraction drew him thither, Was it love? No doubt 
Maud’s fair hair and Saxon complexion, blue eyes, 
and dimples and smiles were very pleasant things to 
have near one. Malcolm Guy was not insensible to 
such charms. Then Maud had intelligence, good- 
breeding, one or two accomplishments that were dear 
to him, and, besides, something spirituelle about her 
that was more winning to Malcolm Guy than even 
her beauty. Acquaintance had grown into intimacy 
and friendship. If he never sought to win her di- 
rectly, there were a thousand ways in which accident 
drew them together. Almost anybody else would 
have drifted into matrimony, along this easy, flowing 
current. 

Why did not Malcolm Guy? He did not exactly 
know. I am inclined to think that he had an ideal 
hid away in some corner of his heart, and that, in 
spite of his two-and thirty years, he was not yet will- 
ing to dethrone that image from its pedestal, and 
come own to a homely appreciation of the clever, 
but undeniably matter-of-fact Maud Ellesmere. 

But at six o’clock, he stood at Maud’s door, finding 
it pleasant to be there—pleasanter than to be any- 
where else. And Maud, slipping her little hand 
within bis arm, walked down the street, beside him, 
with a certain proud consciousness that he was her 
lover. Everybody knows that women are popularly 
supposed to be entirely indifferent to all mankind— 
mnere animated statues, without power to feel, till the 
great artist comes, who is to call life and love into 
tne living stone—but nous autres do not subscribe to 
this theory, and so I assert confidently that Maud 
Ellesmere had a good deal of pride in Malco'm Guy 
as her own property. 

People were pouring down the aisles of the church 
as they entered. It was a wilderness of embowering 
evergreens; the starin the centre of the cross over 
the pulpit shone with steady, clear, white light. 
From the choir, shrined in the wreathed boughs, low, 
stately, solemn music floated out into the spacious 
church. Presently some mighty hand touched the 
organ. A wavering, uncertain prelude—the silvery 
tinkle of summer brooks flowing over pebbly beds, 
the sweet, fitful melody of falling rain—then a won- 
drous harmony enthralled the ear and the soul. Life 
setting itself to music, the inarticulate sobbing of 
human woe, the direful cry of pain, the wild eerie 
lament of dying hope, love’s tender longing, aspira- 
tion’s saintly faith. And Malcolm Guy listened, his 
old griefs, his old eager trust in the ideal good, wak- 
ing to new life. The present, with its make-shifts, 
its painful conventionalitices, its paltry compensations, 
and sordid satisfactions, died and was forgotten. 

He had been upon the point of accepting a meagre 
fancy, in place of the al!-absorbing love he had dream- 
ed of. Away with all thought of it. If the other 
immortal glory never came to crown his life, no mat- 
ter. There is a day after to-day. Some time the 
tenderest joy of living would not elude him. Now he 
must be patient. He would never soil his soul. Only | 
the highest fur him. lu broad daylight, in his office, 
the glare and din of common lite about him, this | 
mood had seemed fully. Here it was natural and 
true. 

With the ending of that wonderful strain, he came 
back, as one falls away from the gate of heaven, look- 
ing down at Mand Ellesmere with a sad, stern smile 
upon his lips. So they walked homeward, her hand | 
upon his arm, her prattle in his ears, but his inner 
self immeasurable heights above her. 

“Come in—O, do come in!” when they reached the 
door. 
Not to seem churlish, he went. Mand threw her 








wrappings by, and stood in the white light under the | 
chandelier, her fair golden ‘hair shining, her blue | 








| eyes stufling upon him. Malcolm looked on. It was 
as pretty as—a picture. 

“T did something to-day I am sorry for—or rather, 
I ought to have done something that I did not,” she 
said, stroking her muff with her tiny hands, a little 
film of regret coming over her eyes. 

** What was it?” 

**T was in Delaucy’s shop, looking at some things, 
when a girlcame into see Mr. Delancy—one of the 
embroidery-girls, the clerk said. He wasn’t in, and 
she looked dreadfully sad. I suppose she wanted her 
pay, and I never thought to speak to her till she was 
gone. I might have given her something ” 

She was a kind-hearted little creature—Maud 
Ellesmere. Malcolm Guy stood looking straight into 
the grate. 

“Tt is a strange thing—this life. 1 think it was all 
in that sonata that we heard to-night. It is sound- 
ing throngh my heart now.” 

Maud paused in the act of folding her scarf. 

“Mr. Kirke is certainly a very fine performer,” she 
said, with a little air of connoisseurship. 

Malcolm started, shrugged his shoulders, muttered 
a ‘* Pshaw!” under his breath, and said he must go. 
Maud put her fairy hand in his at the door, and came 
back into the parlor, a quiet gleam of satisfaction in 
her pretty blue eyes. It seemed as though any day 
now might give her the assurance she was wishing 
for. Ab, if she had only known that Malcolm Guy 
was never so far from loving her as at that moment! 

Malcolm walked home slowly, for why should he 
hasten? There was nobody waiting for him in the 
handsome house he called his home—nothing there 
to give it a claim tosodeara name. The reaction 
had come now, and he thought with some bitterness 
of the lonely fate that was his. Poverty he could 
have fuught, position he had known how to win, but 
to have everything except the one happiness coveted 
most, was mockery. 

One learns resignation, when one knows what de- 
spair is, and Malcolm Guy’s physique was too healthy, 
his life too young, his aspirations too strong and high, 
to be quenched. Yet he walked up the steps of the 
dark house with a gloomy face. Mrs. Murray was 
doubtless making merry with her relations by this 
time. It was a chance if there was even a servant to 
let him in. So he put his hand in his pocket for his 
night-key, and, going under the shadow of the re- 
cessed entrance, stumbled over something. A low, 
faint moan at his feet. Malcolm stooped down. 
Something warm and breathing lay there. It could 
suffer pain, too, whatever it was, for as he touched it 
again, the same low, pitiful moan startled him. 

A beggar, was it? He lifted the thing, and drew it 
forward. The pale, cold moonlight fell on her pure 
face. .The child in her bosom turned its small face 
upon him, and set upa cry. But the white lips and 
the closed eyes never stirred. Was itdeath? Full 
of pity and horror, he laid her down again, unfasten- 
ed the door, threw open the entrance to the warm 
drawing-room, and, returning, lifted her tenderly in 
his arms, and bore her in—an easy thing to do. Worn 
toa mere shadow, he thought, in pity. There was 
no woman at hand with her aid; they never were, 
when they were needed, Malcolm said to himself, in 
whimsical vexation. But he laid her upon the sofa, 
wheeled it nearer the register, and then made her 
swallow a little ruby wine. The inspiring liquid 
unfettered the torpid senses. Slowly she came to 
herself. Where was she? Had the dear Lord heard 
her prayer, and taken her home to heaven? She 
tried to rise. 

“You are too weak yet. 
said Malcolm, gently. 

She lay back upon the sofa, the transparent eyelids 
closed over the large gray eyes, lines that told of want 
and suffering about the small, sweet mouth, the blue- 


over a wan furehead—utter exhaustion revealed even 
by the listless droop of the thin, beautiful hand over 
the edge of the couch. She breathed softly—was her 
life going out in this slow, painless way? Malcolm 
laid a shawl over her, took the child in his arms, and 
went down into the kitchen. The little thing clung 
to him, and when he set her down upon the floor, 
cooed over the cup of miik and biscuit that he gave 
her, in happy content. 

Malcolm went a foraging in Mrs. Murray’s larder, 
and, returning from his raid, examined his spoil with 
apparent satistaction. 
the whitest, coffee, cold but delicious, cream ad libi- 
tum. Fortunate tbat the fire was not out in the 
range. * Years ago, in worse times than these, Mal- 
colm had acquired some culinary skill. It was not 
yet become to him a lost art. Sohe toasted his hand- 
some face and the bread at the same time, warmed 
the coffee, with an odd smile in his eyes, and at last 
ascended the stairs with the laden salver, quite proud 





and satisfied. 

It is possible that the lunch was not arranged with 
a perfect regard tothe proprieties—your masculine 
cook disdains to be trammelled by rules; and, besides, 
Malcolm knew that his guest was in no condition to 
criticize. A little while after, Frederika was receiv- 
ing the broth trom his hands. He liked to meet the 
look of the innocent gray eyes, fixed upon him in 
such naive, childlike surprise. After a long time, she 


‘sat up, with a confused sense of somebody having 


been very good to her. 

* Bettine!” she called, in her pretty, un-English 
way; and the child crept to her feet, crowing in in- 
tantine triumph over the debris of a seed-cake. 

Malcolm Guy had drawn back a little, and stood 
looking at her. By-and-by it al! came back to Fred- 
erika—the long, weary waiting, the thronged streets, 


the slow coming out of the unpitying stars, the cold, | 


veined temples sunken, the heavy, dark hair waving | 





| 








the hunger, the sleep that might have been death. 
She rose up, a little flush stealing over her face. 

“I must go new—but O sir, I thank you for myself 
and my little sister.” 

She came forward a little, looking up in the face of 
the tall man, her soft eyes swimwing in grateful tears. 
Malcolm was strangely moved. 

“ Sit down again,” he said, with gentle authority. 
“ Where would you go? Have you any friends?” 

“Nol” 

“Not a single friend in all the world?” 

The desolate young creature sat where he had 
placed her, her white hands wearily crossed in her 
lap, @ hopeless sorrow in her whole demeanor. * Not 
one—except Bettine.” 

“And no home, then, of course?” 

“ No!” 

Malcolm walked across the room once or twice. 

“Will you sit down? I shall not let you stir from 
here to-night, nor perhaps to-morrow. Some of my 
people will be at home soon—they will give you a 
bed, and to-morrow you shall tell me your story.” 





One o’clock chimed from the little Parisian time- 
keeper, and Malcolm Guy still sat in the arm-chair 
where his strange guests had left him over an hour 
before. Christmas morning! No signs of dawn for 
long hours tocome. He rose and looked from the 
window. Cold starlight! Orion hanging over the east, 
his jewelled sword-belt gleaming diamond-bright— 
his mystic nebula shining—a weft of luminous mist. 
World beyond world. Was there sin and suffering 
there as here? Any lost ones wandering unfolded— 
any Christ for them? God help us! Malcolm came 
back to his chair. 

“An odd Christmas gift!” The innocent gray eyes 
seemed to appeal to him still. The pure Madonna 
face was sweeter than anything he had ever known. 
‘Not a friend in the wide world!” he said, pityingly. 
**T shall claim her—this poor waif found dying at my 
door. Iam glad there is no one to dispute with me 
the right to care for her.” 

A certain sweet sense of possession grew up within 
him. Andso the night waned, and at last Aurora 
reddened the east, the joyous Christmas chimes rang 
out, and the festival of the world was come. 





When Malcolm came in that day to a late dinner, 
Mrs. Murray met him in the hall. 

‘* What’s to be done with her, Mr. Guy?” she said, 
in an eager whisper. ‘She came down of herself, a 
while ago, and went into the parlor. It’s likely she 
isn’t used to such places, and I’l] ask her into the 


kitchen, with your leave—and her dress, as you know, 


is shabby enough, and if any visitors should come—" 

“Let the visitors be shown somewhere else,” said 
Malcolm, shortly; and then he opened the door of 
the drawing-room, and went in. 

She did not look unused to luxury, as she sat there, 
with her lovely, high-bred face, and her quiet, lady- 
like air, although the poor dress was indeed shabby 
enough. But it was scrupulously neat, from the lit- 
tle old-fashioned boots, to the tiny white ruffle around 
her throat. 

“You look better to-day,” said Malcolm. ‘Not 
quite in holiday flesh and spirits, but yet vastly 
better.” 

A sweet smile, more sad than bright, crossed her 
face. 

“Tf you had not found me as you did, I think the 
dear Lord would have soon taken me home. I am 


| glad you found me, for Bettine’s sake,” she said. 
Lie still a little longer,” 


**Some time you will be glad for your own.” 

*“*T don’t know.” She shook her head slowly, the 
old, care-weary look that had pained him coming 
into her face. “I should heave gone away this morn- 
ing,” she continued, “ put you said you would hear 
my story to-day. So I waited to tell it to you. I 
I didn’t want you to think I was a common beggar,’ 
she said, a rosy color flashing all over her face. 

“T did not think so,” he replied, quickly. Then, to 
relieve her, he hastened to ask, ‘“ Were you at De- 


| lancy’s shop yesterday in the afternoon?” 


| 


* Yes!” she replied, in surprise. 

“A friend of mine saw you there,” he returned, 
answering her unspoken question. * You did em- 
broidery for Mr. Delancy?” 

* Yes, fora long time—my mother and I; and we 


j should not have suffered from poverty, only that my 
Some delicate broth, bread of | 


mother’s sickness cost a great deal of money, and 
then I could not earn so much while she was ill.” 

** You are from Germany. Tell me why you came 
here, what you did at first—and all the rest, if you 


will.” 


He sat down where he could watch the play of emo- 


tion over her face, as she told the story. It was not 


a new experience. There was no startling romance, 
only the old story of failing fortunes, loss, and 
death, and a wild hoping to retrieve the pecuniary 
misfortune in the exaggerated opulence of the States, 
thwarted by want of friends, ignorance of the lan- 
guage, lack of practical talent, and at last illness, 

“and now I have told you everything except my 
gratitude,” she ended, in a low voice. 

She rose as if to go. 

“ Where are you going?” 

** Home, sir.” 

“You have no home.” Did be mean to be cruel? 
| The hot tears sprang to her eyes. “Sit down, Fred- 
erika. Tell me how old you are?” 

*T am fifteen,” still moving away. 

“Stay! J have a little story to tell—not so long as 
| yours, nor half so touching. I am what you see me, 
| Frederika—a lonely man. I have money enough—it 
gives we no pleasure, for I spend it npon myself, or 
bestow it upon those I do not see. I've neither brother 
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sister—wife nor child. I’m almost as much alone 
the world as you, poor girl,” he said, with a sad 
ile. ‘ Nobody cares for me very much, though I 
ink I have the respect of all whom Iknow. You 
ll find no stain upon my name, Frederika, if you 
re to search out my life. Now I want to make you 
ppy with a part of these riches that only weigh 
on me. I will find Bettine a home—you shall go to 
1001. You are only fifteen—five years hence you 
ll have almost forgotten that you ever wandered 
out these streets cold and hungry, and without a 
end in the world. Frederika, you have only tosay 
u assent to my plan.” 
Only a quick, dry sob—she was trying hard to keep 
ck the tears. 
«I will take it for granted. You are my ward, lit- 
) girl. Never fear I shall not keep my trust.” 
‘Ono, no, how can I consent—I have no right to 
ur generous kindness,” she cried. 
He looked down very kindly upon her, a smile 
ossing his dark, grave face. 
‘‘ Frederika, I am a very willful man. People al- 
1ys let me bave my own way. You don’t think I 
ll be baffled by a little »-oman like you.” 
He sent her away the next day, and came back to 
s lonely home at sunset with a strange feeling of 
yne-sickness upon him. How pleasant she had 
ade it while she was there; the brightness had all 
ne with her. 
That was a long five years to Malcolm Guy—very 
»win passing. It had brought him forward greatly 
placed him at the head of his profession. Maud 
llesmere —only that was not her name now—looked 
om her window to-day at the stately, handsome 
an, and half wondered that she should ever have 
ought of him, consoling herself by thinking that, 
ter all, she loved her dear Tom a thousand times 
stter, though he was not half so stately, or one- 
nth as distinguisbed, as Malcolm Guy. But why 
dn’t he marry? He was not cynical—more genial, 
rhaps, than in his youth. And yet a bachelor. 
good many people asked why. 
All these five years he had never once seen Fred- 
‘ika. Her letters came every week. They brought 
xr sweet, pure face always before him. But he 
ould not yield to his eager longing to see her—not 
ll the five years were passed. Even then, he wrote 
er to accept the invitation of some school-girl 
iends, and go to New York for a few months. He 
mi a little pride in the matter. He would not have 
er love him from gratitude, or even mere ignorance 
> the world. She should see something of other 
en first. Then, when she had come back to him, 
nd learned to know him well—then, perhaps, some 
me he should ask for her love. But not now. We 
1all see how he kept his promise. 





Just at dusk, on another Christmas-eve, a carriage 
rew up at Malcolm’s door, trunks were taken off, 
nd Mrs. Murray, in some surprise and inward 
repidation, went to meet the newcomer. A beauti- 
11 face, fair, proud and serene—eyes that were just 
ow smiling, now full of light, and easy, lofty grace 
f manner, a voice, whose rippling tones were full of 
1usic. 

You don’t know me, Mrs. Murray,” putting out 
neager hand. ‘‘I remember you very well. Iam 
‘rederika Muller.” 

She followed Mrs. Murray into the parlor, gave a 
uick glance around, a glow flashing over her face, 
er eyes growing eloquent. 

“Tt is just as 1 lett it. Is my guardian—is Mr. Guy 
t home?” 

A shadow clouded her face at Mrs. Murray’s nega- 
ive. ‘ But he will return ina few days,” she added. 
‘You can make yourself quite at home.” 

‘Thank you.” 

Half an hour afterward she came again into the 
arlor, and sat down in the same low chair where 
he had sat at his feet five years before. Not now, as 
hen. Her gracious beauty had unfolded—most like 
, lily in its winsome purity and sweetness. 

The next day was wearing slowly away. It was 
yitter winter weather out of doors, hut in this parlor 
, tropical warmth and softness. Frederika sat to the 
jiano, trailed her white fingers over the keys, broke 
nto a low, tender melody, beautiful as a dream of 
1eaven. Astepin the hall startled her. She got up 
nstantly, and stood—her head inclined a little for- 
yard, her arms falling motionless, her cheeks a vivid 
‘ose, her eyes full of soft tire—waiting for him. 

Malcolm Gay, coming into the hall bad heard a 
roice. It could belong to but one. When he came 
nto the parlor, there was a pallor in his countenance 
10t usual to it. He took a step forward—stopped 
near her. He did not take her hand—said no com- 
non-words of welcome. 

“Tam come back, Mr. Guy,” she said, at length. 
“I grew tired of Mrs. Ruthven’s—and I thought— 
perhaps—you might want me,” a little flush creep- 
ing to her white cheek. 

He did not seem to look at her, but he took in 
every detail of her sweet beauty, from the smooth 
curve of the graceful neck to the dainty loveliness of 
the hands, carelessly folded upon each other. When 
he spoke it was in a strange tone. 

“Yes, I want you, Frederika. 
all my lite. I did not mean to tell you so now—but 
—no matter. I don’t want your gratitude—I don’t 
make any claims upon you. But I do want your 
love. O, my darling, my whole life craves it, my 
empty heart cries out for it. I toll you once before 
what a lonely man I was. Even then I hoped you 
would one day change my loneliness and longing 
into perfect content. 
heart pure and fresh for you. 


I have wanted you 


Will you take it?” 


She stood before him, her face flooded with some | 
great emotion, her eyes drooping—not daring to | 
meet the tender passion in the pale, agitated face 
beside him. 

He held out hisarms. ‘“ Frederika!” 

A step—and her happy face was lying on bis shoul- 
der, her soft, luminous eyes shaded, trying to hide 
the deep delight that made them shine like stars. 

* You are my Christmas present, my darling,” he 
said, by-and-by, “coming to me five years ago, out 
of the cold, bleak world, and finding a warm shelter 
in my heart. And now, once again you come, and 
this time I shall keep you forever.” 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
A MAD WOMAN’S REVENGE. 

NieutT after night, with quiet, stealthy patience, 
the woman Marie labored at the task she had set 
herself todo. But it was not every night that she 
could so work, for there were quick ears at White 
Grange; more than once she had been surprised in 
the dead of the night by the sudden entrance of Peg 
Orchard, her youthful jailer, who slept in the next 
room, and who had been disturbed by the rasping of 
Marie’s knife against the iron window-bars; and on 
one occasion old Nathan himself had putin a sudden 
appearance, carrying a lighted candle in his hand; 
but Marie was far too alert and wary to be caught at 
work, and was always found in bed by her nocturnal 
visitors, and to all appearance asleep. So it was only 
when the wintry wind, blowing shrilly round the ex- 
posed Grange, shook the crazy old building in its 
burly arms, causing doors and windows to rattle and 
creak, and haunting the dark wakefulness of such of 
the inmates as could not sleep with strange weird 
noises, never heard at other times, that she could 
labor at her task with any degree of safety. And 
now that task was all but done. With the old knife 
which she had picked up by stealth in the orchard, 
she had sawn through two of the iron bars with 
which one of the windows was secured, or so nearly 
through them that two or three hours more would 
see her labor accomplished. Had not the bars been 
rusted and corroded with age, they would probably 
have bafiied all her efforts with the feeble means at 
her command; but such as they were, she had over- 
come every difficulty,and now her reward seemed 
almost within her grasp. 

She had been working for freedom. To get away, 
anywhere, out of that horrible prison, in which she 
had been shut up for so many weary, weary weeks, 
was the one absorbing idea that filled her secret 
thoughts by day and night. What she should do, 
after getting away—what was to become of her, 
without money or friends, at that bleak season of the 
year, was a thought that rarely troubled her; that 
one passionate longing to escape absorbed all the lit- 
tle mental energy that was left her in these latter 
days. Whenever she tried to look forward, to calcu- 
late future probabilities, there rose before ber mental 
vision a Gim, blurred picture, in which everything 
showed indistinctly, as though seen through a mist 
that was far too dense for her wearied aching brain 
to penetrate. It was always the same, too, when 
she sat down on the floor, and stuffing her fingers 
into her ears, tried to think out some scheme of ven- 
geance upon the arch-enemy of her life. She knew 
that Duplessis was beneath the same roof with her; 
she had heard his voice on two or three occasions, al- 
though she had never seen him since the first night 
of her incarceration; and the sound had filled her 
with such a secret but intense fury, that had she 
been able to reach him, she would have flown at his 
throat like some savage creature of the woods, 

Yet, with all her hatred of the man, whenever she 
tried to work out to a definite issue the feelings with 
which she regarded him, and looking torward to the 
time when she should be once more a free woman, 
strove to trace mentally the outline of some scheme 
by means of which she should wipe off at once and 
forever the accumulated score of many years, her 
feeble brain would again play her false; and how- 
ever hard she might strive to retain her gripe of 
them, her thoughts would begin to slide and veer, 
and crash one against another, like icebergs in a 
troubled sea; and then the inevitable fog’ would 
swoop suddenly down, and everything would become 
blurred and dim; and she would wake from her 
reverie with a start, and a childish treble laugh, and 
set to work with renewed assiduity at the dressing of 
her dolls. But when midnight came round, and all 
the house was still, then she seemed an altogether 
different creature as she crouched on the window- 
seat, with her knife in her hand, laboring slowly and 
steadily, with a sort of concentrated ferocity of pa- 
tience, in which there was no trace of a weakened 
intellect. ‘‘ You and I, cher Henri, have a heavy ac- 
count to settle,” she would then often murmur to 
herself. “It isadebt of long standing, and must be 
paid to the uttermost farthing.” 

The night fixed upon by Duplessis as the one for 
the secret expedition of himself and Antoine to Be- 
lair, was also the one on which Marie had decided, 
provided the weather were favorable, to carry out 
her long-cherished plan of escape. During the af- 
ternoon there was a light fall of snow, jast sufficient 





Frederika, I have kept my | 


| to whiten the moorlands, but not deep enough, ex- 





cept here and there, where it had drifted, to impede 


walking. As night set in, a keen northerly breeze | by which time she should be long miles away; and | the opposite slope of the hill; and the same instant | 
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sprang up, which crisped the fallen flakes, and whis- | she had all a lunatic’s faith in her own cunning and 
tled shrilly round the old Grange, grumbling hoarse- | ability to outwit her enemies. She was the sole liv- 
ly in the chimneys, and trying the fastenings of door | ing thing to be seen on that white desert; but the 


and window, and making the mad woman’s heart 
beat high with hope. If only it would last till an 
hour after midnight! She went to bed as usnal 
about ten o’clock; she could trust to her instinct to 
awake at the first stroke of twelve. 

When Peg Orchard left her that night, Marie called 
the girl back after she had got outside the door, to 
give her another kiss. Then she got into bed, and 
in five minutes was sound asleep; but before the 
cleck on the staircase had done striking twelve, she 
was as wide awake as ever she had been in her life. 
She sat up in bed, and listened intently. The wind 
seemed, if anything, more blustering than ever. 
How lucky that was! She would have dearly liked 
to scream in chorus with its wild, free music, so 
light-hearted did she feel; but she bit one of her 
fingers instead till the purple tecth-marks madea 
deep indented ring round it. Then she slipped 
noiselessly out of bed, and crept to the door, and put 
her ear to the keyhole. Diable! they were not all in 
bed yet, those beasts there! She could distinguish a 
faint murmur of voices below stairs; and presently a 
door opened, and the voices grew louder, and then 
she recognized them for the voices of Duplessis and 
Antoine; and she snarled in the dark, as she listened 
to them, like some ferocious animal. She could not 
distinguish a word that was said, and in a minute or 
two the two men seemed to go out at the front door, 
and then everything but the wind was still. Fora 
full hour longer, she crouched against the door, ex- 
cept for her breathing, as rigid and motionless asa 
mummy; listening, with all her senses on the alert; 
but the dead silence inside the house was unbroken 
by any sound that owed is origin to human agency. 
When the clock struck one, she rose up, as silent as 
a shadow, and stretched out her cramped arms, and 
pushed the tangled ends of hair out of her eyes, and 
began to set about her great achievement. An 
hour’s quiet steady labor with her jagged blade, and 
at the end of that time the first great obstacle was 
overcome; the two bars, sawn completely through, 
came away from their places, and were carefully de- 
posited by her on the floor. The window was a con- 
siderable height from the ground, but. that was a 
difficulty readily overcome. Taking the sheets and 
coverlet off the bed, she dexterously twisted and 
knotted them into a stout serviceable rope, one end 
of which she proceeded to fasten round the stump of 
one of the bars, while the other end hung down out- 
side nearly to the ground. But little now remained 
to bedone. Having inducted herself into a little 
more elothing than she had been in the habit of 
wearing for some time past, but still with her favorite 
red flannel dressing-robe outside, and with a white 
handkerchief thrown over her head, and tied under 
her chin, she felt herself thoroughly equipped for her 
undertaking. In one corner of the room was a rude 
box, in which she had been in the habit of keeping 
her dolls, and the little scraps of finery out of which 
their dresses were manufactured. One by one she 
took up the puppets and kissed them tenderly. “I 
am going to leave you, my pretty ones,” she mur- 
mured. ‘ You will look for me to-morrow, but I 
shall not be here. Iam going a long. long journey; 
whither, as yet, I hardly know; but out into the 
snow and cold wind, where your tender little buds of 
life would quickly perish. I leave you to the care of 
that good child, Peg. She will attend to you when I 
shall be far away. And now, adieu! I love not to 
part from you, but freedom is before me, and I can- 
not stay. Adieu! my little ones, adieu!” 

She shut down the lid of the box with a weary 
sigh, and then stood thinking, or trying to think, for 
the effort was almost a futile one, with her hands 
pressed tightly across her temples; but whatever the 
idea might be that she was striving to grasp, it was 
gone before she could seize it, so, with an impatient 
little ‘* Pouf!” she dismissed the subject from her 
mind. One more pull, to test the strength of the 
knots she had made an her rope; she took up her 
knife, kissed it, and stuck it in her girdle; and then 
she crept through the open window, and taking the 
rope in both hands, slid nimbly to the ground, and 
felt that she was free. = =| 

The window through which she had escaped was 
at the back of the house, and Marie now found her- 
self in the rick-yard, as it was called, from which a 
gate opened at once on to the moors. One source of 
disquietude was removed from her mind; she knew 
that Duke, the great house-dog, had gone with one 
of the young men toa distant fair; Peg had told her 
80; so there was no fear of an encounter with him. 
Just outside the rick-yard gate, Marie’s eye was 
caught by something, and she stopped for a t 
to think. What she saw was a small grindstone, 
placed there for the use of the household. Next 
minute, the stone was going slowly round, with the 
blade of Marie’s knife pressed against its surface. 

She went on her way after a time, walking across 
the moors in a direct line from the back of the 
Grange. The night was clear and frosty. The 
heavy snow-clouds had broken here and there, and 
through the wide rifts the stars were shining bright- 
ly. From snow and stars together, there came quite 
as much light as Marie needed, and she went on- 
ward without hesitation, neither knowing nor caring 
whither her errant footsteps might lead her; know- 
ing and caring only that every step forward removed 
her so much further from the abhorred prison she 
had just left. She was not greatly troubled by any 
thoughts of pursuit; she knew that, in all probabili- 
ty, her escape would not be discovered till daybreak, 





loneliness of the situation bad no terrors for her, and 
she went calmly on her way, singing now and again 
& verse from some chanson descriptive of the lovers of 
Corydon and Phyllis a /a Francaise. 

She had left the Grange a mile or more behind 
her, and now the road, or rude footpath, for it was 
nothing more, to which she had kept, dipping from 
the higher levels of the moor, began to tend gently 
downward; as it did so, the sound of falling water 
took her ear, and in a little while she came to a deep 
cleft or ravine in the hillside, at the bottom of which 
@ little stream, whose voice the frost had not yet suc- 
ceeded in silencing, was brawling noisily. This gash 
in the fair hillside evidently resulted from some throe 
of nature countless ages ago. It was from eighty to 
a hundred feet in depth, and from fifteen to twenty 
feet wide. Bothits sides formed sheer precipices of 
black rock, as bare and devoid of verdure as on the 
day they were first laid open to the sky; but the 
margin of the ravine was fringed here and there with 
thickets of stunted shrubs. The path traversed by 
Marie led direct to this ravine, across which a rude 
foot-bridge had been thrown, to accommodate the , 
inmates of the Grange, for this was the nearest way 
down to the high-road in the valley leading to certain 
out-lying villages where the family at the Grange 
had sometimes business to transact, and effected, as 
regards those places, a saving of nearly three miles 
over the orthodox road; besides which, if there was a 
heterodox road to anywhere, old Nathan Orchard 
was just the man to take such road from choice. 
This bridge over the ravine was of a very primitive 
character, consisting as it did of nothing more per- 
manent than a few strands of rope stretched across, 
and fastened on each side to the stumps of trees, with 
cross-strands of thinner rope, over which were laid a 
few pieces of planking, pierced at the corners, and 
tied with strong wire to the cords below. Asa fur- 
ther security, a hand-rail of stout rope was stretched 
from side to side about three feet above the bridge 
itself. To any person with weak nerves, the crossing 
of this rude bridge, which began to sway in an alarm- 
ing manner the moment you set foot on it, was not 
unattended with danger, seeing that a single false 
step would serve to precipitate you to the bottom, 
and leave but little chance of your being found alive 
afterwards; but such as it was, it had served the 
family at the Grange for many years, and was likely 
to last for many years to come. 

Marie stepped fearlessly on to the bridge, and paus- 
ing when she reached the middle of it, took hold of the 
hand-rope, and leaning over, gazed down into the dim 
caldron at her feet. Eastward, the moon was rising 
over heathery hills, and the clouds fell away before it 
as it slowly clomb the great azure plains, and little 
by little all the wild features of the scene were lighted 
up under the eyes of the mad woman. She could see 
the black riven sides ot the gorge, looking as if they 
had been torn asunder only an hour ago; she could 
see the glinting of the white water where it tumbled 
over a ledge of rock some twenty feet in height, and 
again, as it seethed and bubbled angrily among the 
jagged granite teeth with which its after-course was 
thickly strewn; and as she gazed and listened, the 
voice of the water seemed to syllable itse)f into words 
intended for her ear alone. ‘ Come to. me, come to 
me,” it seemed to say; ‘‘ here ’tis ever sweet to be— 
sweet to be.” Nothing more; only those few words, 
over and over again, ina sort of murmurous sing- 
song, that awoke vague echoes in her beain. The 
water spoke to her as plainly as she had ever heard 
human voice speak. The danger, and she seemed to 
know it, lay in the perpetual iteration of the words, 
“Come to me,” the effect of which upon her excita- 
ble nerves was to work her up into a sort of dreamy 
ecstasy, which might not improba.ly culminate in 
her striving to obey the invitation by leaping head- 
long from the bridge into the gulf below. She strove, 
however, to break through the spell that was being 
woven over her, dragging herself slowly and with 
difficulty, as though she were being plucked at be- 
hind by invisible hands, from the spot where she had 
been standing, to the edge of the ravine, and stum- 
bling forward on her knees the moment she felt her- 
self on firm ground. 

“ Sorceress, I have escaped thee!” she cried aloud. 
‘I will not obey thy summons. Thy silvery voice 
would lure me to destruction. But bark! I hear 
another voice. One whom I know well is coming this 
way, and he must not see me. Hush!’ 

Still kneeling, and with upraised finger in the act 
of listening, all the pulses of her being seemed to 
stand still for a moment, while she waited to hear 
the voice which had startled her. It came again, 
and this time nearer than before. There could be no 
mistaking whose voice it was; and as its familiar 
tones fell on Marie’s ear, she forgot all about the 
water-sprite’s invitation—forgut everything except , 
the one fact, that the man whom she hated with all ) 
a lunatic’s intensity of hate, was clove beside her, 

and that there were now no stone walls, no iron bars | | 
between them two. Asshe realized fully that this | | 
was indeed so, a great wave of fire seemed tosweep 








across her brain; and all at once the moon looked | 
i blood-red, and the stars took the same color, and all s 
| her muscles seemed to harden, and her fingers began | 
to grope instinctively for the haft of her knife. There | 
| was a thick clump of underwood growing close to the | 
spot where she was kneeling, and partly overhang- | 
| ing the brink of the ravine. She was only just in 
time to reach the shelter of these shrubs, when the | 
| head and shoulders of aman came into view above | € 
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the handsome, crafty face of Duplessis was 
cently lighted up by the blaze of a fure 
Canadian paused for a moment in the act of 
another cigar. As he did so, he spoke ag 
dressing himself to Antoine, who was tolling 
up some distance behind his master, “‘Anot 
pull, my cabbage, and we shall be on leve! 
and then half an hour's brisk walking wil! 
to the Grange. An hour of this exercise eve 
ing before breakfast, would soon bring d: 
overfed carcase of thine to something lk: 
able proportions.” 

«QO, Monsieur Henri,” panted Antoine, “! 
cruel, my faith, to drag persons of delicate 
up these precipices! Why waan't the wor 
without hills? It would have been a much} 
er place to live in than it is now.” The glowi: 
the cigar was coming nearer and nearer to t), ' 
woman hidden in the thicket, “ But with re 
La Chatte Rouge,” continued Antoine, h: 
sieur given my proposition due ideratioy 
simple, it is safe, it is effectual, Let monsic 
Paris and enjoy himself, and leave Antoin: 
the claws of La Chatte.” 





ing-place, “La Chatte would like to dr: 
heart’s blood!” 





The glowing tip was very close now. ID. 
with one foot on the bridge, and one still - 
ground, paused for an instant to answer Ant 
“Take care, my infant,” he said, laughing! 
she doesn’t claw thine eyes out in the): 
With that he took hold of the hand-rope, « 
forward, step by step, slowly and cautiour! 
frail structure bent and swayed under his 

@ way that might well have alarmed a man 0: 
nerve. He bad reached the middle of th 
when ho looked up suddenly, for the dry brv 
brushwood were cracking, as if some one w 
den among them; and then he saw that! © © |°: 
face to face with the woman of whom he ! 
been speaking. She rose before him like a 
ing spirit, her eyes blazing with madness, «| 
white face distorted with an intensity of hat. will 
no words could have expressed, 

‘‘lam here, Henri Duplessis,” she said; ° | 
comprends tu? aud thy prisoner no longer. °° 
of our reckoning has come at last!” 

Her fingers were still nervously seeking « 
in the folds of the shawl that confined he: 
and as she spoke, she moved a step or two ' 
So unlooked-for, so utterly unexpected was 
parition of this woman, that for once Dup!. 
his presence of mind. As Marie made astep ' 
he took one backward; and as he did so, ° 
slipped off the narrow plank on whichhew 
ing, thickly crusted as it was with trozen 6» 
slipped and fell, with a wild, inarticulate or 
ror; but as his feet slid from under him, he 
convulsively at the hand-rope, which yiel' 
fully to the sudden strain, but did not br: 
so he hung for a few seconds over the ravine 
desperate efforts to recover his footing on 
pery planks, With a cry that seemed lik: 
of his master’s, Antoine rushed forward t 
sistance of Duplessis; but Marie was at th 
before him. For one brief instant, the bla: 
knife gleamed whitely in the moonlight, an 
came swiftly down on the rope by which | 
was hanging, severing the strands one by 
its keen edge; and while Marie’s wild : 
laugh, that was as much a shriek as @ lav 
shrilly over the moorland, the last strands , 
and Duplessis, still clinging to the rope, w. 
with frightful violence against the oppowi: 
the ravine, and falling thence, came dow 
dull thud, which chiiled the blood of Antoh: 
on the sharp-pointed rocks below, round » 
angry stream was ever brawling. 

Again the maniac’s shrill laughter awoke 
moorland echoes. “Gone! gone! and Ma: 
venged at last,” she shrieked, ‘ How his e) 
at mein the moonlight ashe hung by th 
never felt so merry befure—never—neve: 
with that she bruke into on« of her chan: 
wandered away towards the head of the r 
forgetful, apparently, of the recent tragedy, » 
no such person as Henri Duplessis had ever 
while heart broken Antoine, calling his 
name aloud, went searching, like one half-c 
some path by which he could obtain acce 
bottom of the ravine. 


° “ Scelerat!” hissed the mad woman from 
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CHAPTER XLU,. 


| 
| 
} 
LNTOINE’S NARRATIVE, 
TowARps the close of a bright February a’ 
about a month after the events related in‘ 
going chapter, a man, well wrapped up | 
weather, might have been seen tolling slow!) 
| the park on his way to Belair. To the foot: 
| answered hi+ imperative ring at the side 
gave a parcel, done up in brown paper, a 
with several great eplashes of red wax, and 
him to deliver the same without delay into t 
of Lady Spencelaugh, and of no one but ! 
then adding that no answer was required, 
away from the door, and was presently swa! 
in the dusky park, seeming to melt into an 
a portion of the dim shadows that were muy 
thickly under the branches of the oid trees. 
The packet, on being opened, was found t 
Lady Spencelaugh’s stolen jewels; not a sin 
was missing. Beside the stolen property, t 
a letter addressed to her ladyship, written | 
‘y Antoine Gaudin, but too lengthy to be g 
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the handsome, crafty face of Duplessis was evanes- 
cently lighted up by the blaze of a fusee, as the 
Canadian paused for a moment in the act of lighting 
another cigar. As he did so, he spoke again, ad- 
dressing himself to Antoine, who was toiling painfully 
up some distance behind his master, ‘“‘Another little 
pull, my cabbage, and we shall be on level ground, 
and then half an hour’s brisk walking will take us 
to the Grange. An hour of this exercise every morn- 
ing before breakfast, would soon bring down that 
overfed carcuse of thine to something like reason- 
able proportions.” 

“ O, Monsieur Henri,” panted Antoine, “ but it is 
cruel, my faith, to drag persons of delicate stomach 
up these precipices! Why wasn’t the world made 
without hilis? It would have been a much pleasant- 
er place to live in than it is now.” The glowing tip of 
the cigar was coming nearer and nearer to the mad- 
woman hidden in the thicket. ‘ But with regard to 
La Chatte Rouge,” continued Antoine, ‘has mon- 
sieur given my proposition due consideration? It is 
simple, it is safe, it is effectual. Let monsieur go to 
Paris and enjoy himself, and leave Antoine to clip 
the claws of La Chatte.” 

** Scelerat!”’ hissed the mad woman from her hid- 
ing-place. ‘‘La Chatte would like to drink thy 
heart’s blood !”” 

The glowing tip was very close now. Duplessis, 
with one foot on the bridge, and one still on firm 
ground, paused for an instant to answer Antoiue. 

“Take care, my infant,” he said, laughingly, “ that 
she doesn’t claw thine eyes out in the process.” 
With that he took hold of the hand-rope, and came 
forward, step by step, slowly and cautiously. The 
frail structure bent and swayed under his weight in 
&@ way that might well have alarmed a man of weaker 
nerve. He had reached the middle of the bridge, 
when he looked up suddenly, for the dry branches of 
brushwood were cracking, as if some one were hid- 
den among them; and then he saw that he stood 
face to face with the woman of whom he had just 
been speaking. She rose before him like an aveng- 
ing spirit, her eyes blazing with madness, and her 
white face distorted with an intensity of hate such as 
no words could have expressed. 

‘‘l am here, Henri Duplessis,” she said; ‘‘ here— 
comprends tu? and thy prisoner no longer. The hour 
of our reckoning has come at last!’’ 

Her tingers were still nervously seeking something 
in the folds of the shawl that confined her waist; 
and as she spoke, she moved a step or two forward. 
So unlooked-for, so utterly unexpected was the ap- 
parition of this woman, that for once Duplessis lost 
his presence of mind. As Marie made astep forward, 
he took one backward; and as he did so, his foot 
slipped off the narrow plank on which he was stand- 
ing, thickly crusted as it was with trozen snow. He 
slipped and fell, with a wild, inarticulate cry of har- 
ror; but as his feet slid from under him, he clutched 
convulsively at the hand-rope, which yielded fear- 
fuliy to the sudden strain, but did not break; and 
so he hung for a few seconds over the ravine, making 
desperate efforts to recover his footing on the slip- 
pery planks. With a cry that seemed like an echo 
of his master’s, Antoine rushed forward to the as- 
sistance of Duplessis; but Marie was at.the bridge 
before him. For one brief instant, the blade of her 
knife gleamed whitely in the moonlight, and then it 
came swiftly down on the rope by which Duplessis 
was hanging, severing the strands one by one with 
its keen edge; and while Marie’s wild maniacal 
laugh, that was as much a shriek as a laugh, rang 
shrilly over the moorland, the last strands gave way, 
and Duplessis, still clinging to the rope, was dashed 
with frightful violence against the opposite side of 
the ravine, and falling thence, came down with a 
dull thud, which chilled the blood of Antoine to hear 
on the sharp-pointed rocks below, round which the 
angry stream was ever brawling. 

Again the maniac’s shrill laughter awoke the faint 
moorland echoes. “Gone! gone! and Marie is re- 
venged at last,” she shrieked. ‘‘ How his eyes glared 
at mein the moonlight as he hung by the rope! I 
never felt so merry befure—never—never.” And 
with that she broke into on< of her chansons, und 
wandered away towards the head of the ravine, as 
forgetful, apparently, of the recent tragedy, as though 
no such person as Henri Duplessis had ever existed; 
while heart-broken Antoine, calling his master’s 
name aloud, went searchiug, like one half-crazed, for 
some path by which he could obtain access to the 
bottom of the ravine. 





CHAPTER XLU. 
ANTOINE’S NARRATIVE. 


TOWARDS the close of a bright February afternoon, 
about a month after the events related in the fore- 
going chapter, a man, well wrapped up from the 
weather, might have been seen toiling slowly through 
the park on his way to Belair. To the footman who 
answered hi: imperative ring at the side-door, he 
gave a parcel, done upin brown paper, and sealed 
with several great splashes of red wax, and charged 
him to deliver the same without delay into the hands 
of Lady Spencelaugh, and of no one but her; and 
then adding that no answer was required, he slunk 
away from the door, and was presently swallowed up 
in the dusky park, seeming to melt into and become 
a portion of the dim shadows that were mustering so 
thickly under the branches of the old trees. 

The packet, on being opened, was found to contain 
Lady Spencelaugh’s stolen jewels; not a single stone 
was missing. Beside the stolen property, there was 
@ letter addressed to her ladyship, written in French 


in its entirety. Of its chiet points, hawever, @ a8 oXx- 

planatory of certain events narrated in the earlier 

chapters of this history, the following may be taken 

as a free translation; although it was difficult, here 

and there, to make out the sense of the original, 

owing to Antoine’s execrable writing, and his curi- 

ous method of spelling, based, apparently, on some 

phonetic system of his own. 

“My Lapy—In the interests of human nature in 

general, and of the late lamented Monsieur Henri 

Duplessis, in particular, it is requisite that the un- 

derwriten explanation of certain events as drawn up 

by me, Antoine Gaudin, be read with serious atten- 

tion by your ladysbip. It is a justitication to the 

world of the great heart that has gone from among 

us. For, alas, madame, my dearly-loved master is no 

more! My eyes are wet as [ write these words. But 

for the t, I put ti t, the g , the 

profound, on one side, and will try to set down what 
{have got to say after the fashion you English love 

so much—in a ‘ business-like way.’ (Ah, the droll 
phrase!) 

‘* Monsieur Henri Duplessis was born in Canada, of 
a noble French family that emigrated to that country 
about a century ago. My mother was his foster- 
mother, and [ was his fuster-brother, and so I learned 
to love him, and devoted myself to his fortunes 
through life. M. Henri’s parents both died when he 
was quite young; and when he came of age, he 
found himself master of a handsome fortune, with all 
the inclination to enjoy it. At that time, he was 
young, ardent, generous, and impulsive, and as 
handsome as Apollo’s self. We—that is, he and I— 
set ou§ on our travels; and first we determined to 
see whatever the American States could show us 
that was worthy of our regards. To my dear mas- 
ter, after the studious and secluded life to which he 
had been condemned during his youth, New York 
seemed a very paradise of delights, and he tasted of 
every pleasure that it had to offer him. Grown tired 
after a time of city-life, he determined to study na- 
ture in some of her wilder moods, and man in some 
of his more primitive aspects, and we set out for the 
Far West. It was while we were taking this jour- 
ney, on our way to the prairies, at alittle town in one 
of the Western States, that my dear master first en- 
countered the evil genius of his lite in the person of 
Marie Fevriez. Marie was an actress, burn in Amer- 
ica, of French parents; young and enchanting enough 
at that time, I must admit, with a certain devil’s 
beauty about her, which had for M. Henri an irre- 
sistible but fatal attraction. It was on the stage that 
he first saw her. She was performing her great part 
in a piece adapted from the French, entitled La 
Chatte Rouge, in which she appeared in a flame- 
colored robe, and in a certain dark scene with real 
phosphorescent flames playing about her head, and 
enacted a sort of beneficent fiend, ging her own 
wrongs, and those of the good people of the play at 
the same time. She was not an actress that would 
please a first-class audience; she lacked both educa- 
tion and refinement; but she was not without power 
of a certain kind, and was much run after in the 
rough country towns where she commonly played. 

“ Well, my niaster fell in love with La Chatta Rouge 
at first sight. It was not difficult for a: man in his posi- 
tion to obtain an introduction to her, and he was not 
the less fascinated when he saw her off the stage. 
Certainly, she was a splendid animal at that time. 
My master made love ardently, proved to her the ex- 
tent of his fortune, overwhelmed her with lavish 
presents, and ended by asking her to become his 
wife, and accompany him to Europe. In a brief 
three weeks from the night on which he first saw her, 
they were husband and wife. 

“They went to Eurofe, but I was left behind. 
Madame did not like me, and I did not like madame; 
and M. Henri was so infatuated just then that he 
was persuaded into giving me my conge. They spent 
five years on the continent, at the end of which time 
monsieur returned to his own country, beggared in 
purse, and separated from his wife; and little by 
little the wretched story came out. Gambling, and 
extravagance of every kind, leading by easy but 
rapid steps to bankruptcy and general ruin; and 
combined therewith, the bitter certainty that the 
woman he. had loved with such foolish madness had 
only cared for him because of his money—and to his 
proud spirit that was the bitterest stroke of all. 

‘*My master was a man of strong passions—a hot 
lover and a fierce hater—and he now hated the wo- 
man to whom he was chained for life with a depth of 
hatred equal to the love he had formerly borne her. 
Of all his fortune, nothing now remained to him but 
a little farm in a wild part of the country, and thith- 
er he and I now retired from the world, and spent 
three or four quiet years. Those years at Petit- 
Maison I believe to have been the happiest of my 
dear master’s life. No longer able to move in that 
society which he loved so much, and of which he had 
ever been so bright an ornament, he fell into his 
new and narrow mode of life with the native cheer- 
fulness of a true gentleman, whom nothing can really 
disturb so long as he retains his faith in himself. He 
looked atter his farm, and read his books: and by 
way of variety, he andI would often go on long 
fishing-excursions to the lakes. 

“But by-and-by, an aunt of M. Henri died, and 
left him another fortune—a little one, this time, and 
by no means equal to the fortune he had spent; and 
with it came the desire to go out once more into the 
world, and resume his position in society. Of mad- 
ame, we had heard nothing positive for a long time. 
We only knew that she had taken to her old mode 
of life, and was wandering somewhere among the out- 














™ Antoine Gaudin, but too lengthy to be given here 


“Among this trtemnto in Toronto and Montrenl, it 
was, of course, known that M. Henri had been mar- 
ried; but as no one there had ever seen his wife, and 
as it was known that he had been living en garcon 
for the last three or four years, people concluded 
that madame was dead, and, for reasons of his own, 
my dear master was desirous that such a belief should 
be universally adopted. What, then, was our sur- 
prise and disgust, when, one morning, about a fort- 
night after our arrival at Montreal, Madame Marie 
turned up at our hotel, and demanded to see M. 
Henri. To deny her was out of the question. By 
some means, best known to herself, she had heard 
that my master was once more a rich man, and she 
had come with the intention of doing her best to ruin 
him for the second time. She demanded one of two 
things; either to be acknowledged as the wife of M. 
Duplessis, and received as such by his friends; or 
else to Be subsidised by a sum equivalent to half his 
annual income, on condition that she kept the mar- 
riage secret, and never entered Canada again. 

“To no other terms would the harpy listen; and my 
master was fain, at last, to accede to her second pro- 
position, and so rid himself of her presence forever. 
Having settled everything so much to her own 
advantage, she set out on her return to the States, 
but had only left Montreal a few hours when she 
was seized with illness so severe as to be unable to 
continue her journey. An address found on her 
person caused my master to be sent for; and on 
reaching the hotel where she lay, we found her far 
gone in a severe attack of brain fever. She ran a 
close race for her life; ultimately, she recovered; but 
the fever had left her with a twist of the brain, 
which made it doubtful whether she would ever be 
fit to mingle with sane people again. It seems that 
there was a hereditary taint of insanity in her family, 
and now the blight had fallen upon her. My master 
had her placed in a private asylum, kept by a man of 
the name of Van Goost; and it was fally understood 
between them that madame was to be considered as 
insane during the remainder of her life; Van Goost, 
in fact, constituted himself her jailer for life, for 
which service he was of course handsomely paid. 

“After this little episode, M. Henri, accompanied by 
your humble servant, set out for Europe for the 
second time; and it was in the course of this tour 
that we first had the honor of meeting your ladyship 
and the late excellent Sir Philip. Your ladyship 
knows how the acquaintance began; how we all 
came to England together; how my master took up 
his residence at Lilac Lodge; and what a great fav- 
orite he was with Sir Philip. It was some time be- 
fore this that the brilliant idea had first struck him, 
which he now began to elaborate carefully. Marie 
was shut up for life; he himself was, to all intents 
and purposes, a free man; he would marry an heiress, 
and make his own fortune and mine at the same 
time. Ah, the beautiful scheme! it was worthy the 
genius of M. Henri. The charming Mademoiselle 
Frederica was the object of his adoration; and he 
would have married her, madame, as surely as you 
read these lines (and what an excellent husband he 
would have made her! for he had the good, the noble 
heart), but for a most unhappy accident. That ac- 
cident was the escape of La Chatte Rouge from the 
custody of the Herr Van Goost. She got into Van 
Goost’s private room the night she went away, and 
ransacked his papers till she found a letter contain- 
ing M. Henri’s address in England; and in less than 
a month from that night, she arrived at Kingsthorpe 
Station. She was disagreeable at first, and seemed 
inclined to spoil everything; but ultimately she fell 
into M. Henri’s views, and agreed to pass as his 
sister, but insisted gpon being introduced as such to 
his friends at Belair. With an understanding to that 
effect, my master left her; but to introduce this un- 
cultured creature—who required winding up with 
cognac every morning, and whose manners and con- 
versation had a coarse theatrical tinge—as his sister 
to the refined and courtly Sir Philip, and tothe bean- 
tiful miss who was to be his wife, was more than he 
could bear todo. In this emergency, Antoine proved 
himself a useful ally. 

* On the third day of madame’s stay at Kingsthorpe, 
M. Henri went to fetch her away, on pretence of 
taking her to more comfortable apartments in a 
neighboring town. He drove her round by way of 
the old coast-road, as being more lonely and suitable 
for the purpose he had in view. Half-way along this 
road, in a curve of the moors, there lay perdue a 
covered cart, in attendance on which were your hum- 
ble servant, and another individual whom it is un- 
necessary toname. Madame was evidently distrust- 
ful of M. Henri’s intentions; and when, shortly after 
leaving Kingsthorpe, her nose began to bleed, her 
superstitious nature at once put down that little in- 
cident as a bad omen, and she implored him to take 
her back; but he only laughed at her ridiculous 
fancies, as he called them, and drove on faster. 

‘When opposite the spot where we lay hidden, M. 
Henri requested madame to alight, on the plea that 
something was wrong with one of the wheels of the 
gig. She got down, and seated herself on the grass, 
close by the spot known as Martell’s Leap. The 
signal agreed uporf as a summons to us who were in 
hiding was a shrill whistle. The signal was so long 
in coming, that I grew curious at last, and popped 
my head over a hillock to see how affairs were pro- 
gressing; when what should I see but monsieur and 
madame struggling together like two mad people, 
and apparently trying which could throw the other 
over the precipice. One of them was really mad, and 
-that was madame, as we were not long in discover- 
ing, when we succeeded in separating them, which 





lying States with an itinerant troop of players. 





feen one or both of Y them tumbled from the cliff. 
Madame’s old malady bad suddenly come back upon 
her as she sat there on the grass; and when M. Henri 
approached her, she sprang up, and seized him by 
the throat, and swore that she would fling him over 
the precipice. ‘In the sudden surprise of such an 
attack, I forgot everything except the very proper 
desire I had to keep my neck unbroken,’ said M. 
Henri, afterwards. ‘I forgot entirely that a single 
cry for help would have brought you two worthy 
fellows to my assistance; and I believe I should have 
gone over the cliff in grim silence, had you not ap- 
peared just at that last opportune moment which is 
always provided in plays and romances, for the res- 
cue of virtue in distress.’ 

“It was a raving mad woman, tied tightly down 
among thé straw at the bottom of the light cart, that 
we took that evening across the moors to a certain 
house, where her coming as a sane woman had been 
provided for. Shut up here from the world, she was 
at liberty to be mad or not, as pleased her best; what 
would be her ultimate fate, was a question left open 
for future decision; she was removed from my mas- 
ter’s path, and M. Henri was now at liberty to act as 
though no such creature were in existence. 

“Who was the writer of the mysterious letter 
received by my master one night about two months 
after Madame Marie had been so judiciously dis- 
posed of? That is™a question which neither M. 
Henri nor I was ever able to answer. It was a let- 
ter written under a wrong impression—written under 
the impression that M. Henri had committed a mur- 
der; warning him that his crime was discovered, and 
that the police were on his track; and a‘ivising him 
to flee while he had yet an opportunity of doing so. 
He did flee—not that he had committed the crimé 
imputed to him, but because his staying yould have 
involved tie discovery to the world of that dark 
secret which he had been at such pains to bide from 
it; and, as he afterwards confessed, he lacked the 
courage to go through such an ordeal. His hopes 
were crushed at one fell blow; the edifice which he 
had been patiently building for so long a time, had 
crumbled into ruins at his feet; and there was noth- 
ing left for him but to get away as quickly as possi- 
ble. He lay hid in London for several weeks, and 
then he ventured down to Monkshire in disguise, 
and took up his abode for atime in the very house 
where his mad wife was shut up; and there I joined 
him. 

“ By this time, his second fortune was almost gone ; 
for, without being extravagant in any way, his ex- 
penses had been heavy, and so long as the prospect 
of a wealthy marriage lured him on, he hardly cared 
how his money went. But it was now, when the 
dreadful eyes of poverty were staring him in the face, 
that the happy genius of M. Henri showed at its 
brightest. He conceived a brilliant scheme, which, 
if it proved successful, would rehabilitate his broken 
fortunes at a single coup. You, madame, as the 
victim of that plot, are scarcely perhaps the proper 
personage to appreciate its brilliancy; but I will ven- 
ture to state that no disinterested person could be- 
come acquainted with its details, without passing a 
eulogy on the daring and ingenuity with which its 
every step was characterized. 

“ How we sped that night at Belair, your ladyship 
knows as well as he who writes these lines, fur your 
two visitors were none other than M. Henri Du- 
plessis and Antoine Gaudin; and the survivor of the 
two now craves your ladyship’s pardon for the vio- 
lence which the necessities of the case compelled him 
to resort to. We -had succeeded, M. Henri and I, 
almost beyond our expectations; the gems which 
my master had on bis person when we left Belair 
that night, would, in the New World to which we 
were bound, have formed the nucleus of the colossal 
fortune which M. Henri had determined on devoting 
all his future energies to building up; and that he 
would have succeeded, who that knew him could 
gainsay? But for him no suck bright future was 
ever todawn. We were walking across the moors on 
our way home, when that wretch—that tigress—that 
fiend incarnate, who with devilish cunning had con- 
trived to make her escape, suddenly confronted my 
master, who was walk'"g a short distance in front of 
me; and before I had time tointerfere in any way, 
he was no longer among the living. The precise 
mode of his death, it is needless to detail here. It is 
sufficient to say that that woman is his murderess; 
and had I been able to reach her at the time, she 
would not have escaped with life. My dear master 
lies buried under the wild moreland; these hands 
dug his grave, and these eyes were the last that look- 
ed on him before the turf was laid over his head that 
covered him up from human ken forever. It was 
better so; all the ‘inquests’ in the world could not 
have brought him back to life for a single moment; 
and he will sleep none the worse in that he does not 
rest under the shadow of one of your churches, I 
return you the gems and other articles borrowed by 
M. Duplessis from your ladyship. Now that my dear 
master is dead, Antoine cares not to retain them. 

“From this narrative, your ladyship will perceive 
how largely M. Daplessis was the victim of unfor- 
tunate circumstances; and remembering this, you 
will not fail to do bim justice in your recollections. 
You, madame, know what he was in society—bow 
handsome, how witty, how accomplished; but the 
silver lining of his character—his goodness, his gen- 
erosity, the thorough nobility of his disposition, can 
never, alas! be known fully to any one but to him 
who writes these lines—that is to say, madame, to 
your ladyship’e humble and devoted servant, 

“ANTOINE GAUDIN.” 





we did only just in time—another minute would have 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE CHICAGO TUNNEL. 


The great achievement of the present day, next to 
the laying of the Atlantic cable, is the successful 
completion of the great tunnel under Lake Michigan, 
which is to supply the city of Chicago with pure 
water. It isa triumph of engineering skill of which 
any country might be proud, and will always bea 
noble monument to the intelligence and enterprise of 
the great West. 

For many years Chicago has labored under a seri- 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR. 

To all of our readers we wish a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. We cannot take a better 
occasion than the present to utter such heartfelt 
wishes, for this week’s FLAG OF OUR UNION will 
reach our patrons just as they are contemplating 
what presents to make, and what good resolutions 
they shall torm for the coming year. This salutation 
may have the effect of reminding our friends that 
the Ist of January is the birthday of the Fiaa, and 
that it is now twenty-two years since it was first 
issued. This b a new vol 
Two years have elapsed since we changed the form 
of the paper, and made it what it now is. Our suc- 
cess has been more than we anticipated. Our circu- 
lation has steadily increased, and we have more 
friends than ever. The FLAG OF OUR UNION is pro- 

d the hand t weekly in the country; and 
while we feel proud of such compliments, we must 
confess that we are still more proud of the contents 
of the FLAG, for they are of the best quality, and 
will suffer no depreciation at our hands during the 
coming year. We shall endeavor to improve the 
paper, and make it more welcome than ever. We 
may be a little interested, but sti}l we can’t help feel- 
ing that a year’s subscription to the FLAG would be 
a most acceptable Christmas or New Year’s present 
to a young lady, or any person fond of reading. 
Every week it would be a reminder of the thought- 
fulness of some kind friend. But whether our hint 
is acceptable or not, we wish all who read the paper 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 




















APPRECIATORS OF HUMOR. 

A Paris, Ky., correspondent writes:—A humorous 
lecturer, who came here recently, sent his agent on 
a couple of days ahead, to smooth his way. On his 
arrival he found Mr. Agent most thoroughly Bour- 
bonized. Whether or not there is ‘‘a Bourbon 
among us,” he had certainly been among a good deal 
of Bourbon. The following dialogue ensued between 
lecturer and agent: 

Lecturer—“* What are the prospects?” 

Agent—* Splen’id prospecs.” 

Lecturer—* What sort of a house do you reckon 
we’ll have?” 

Agent—‘‘{hic) Full.” 

Lecturer—* About how full?” 

Agent—“ (hic) Fuller’n tick.” 

Lecturer—‘* Do you think the people here appreci- 
ate hamor?” 

Agent—“’Preshate humor? Well, if as’n feller to 
drink every fif’n minutes is ’preshation ’f humor, 
they’ve got it!” 





AN ELEGANT PRESENT.—A guard-ring, presented 
by Sir Edward Gooch to his bride, is thus described: 
“It is a band of pure colored gold, perfectly plain, 
on which is elaborately devised the word ‘Edward’ 
in precious stones, each letter being composed of 
jewels, beginning in accordance with the word. The 
E is formed of minute emeralds, some eight or ten in 
number; the D of diamonds; and the W, not being 
represented in the name of any known precious 
stune, is I of di » Tubies, amethysts 
and emeralds, alternately set, so as to produce a most 
pleasing effect. The A is of ametbysts, the R of ru- 
bies, and D of diamonds. The jewels are all inlaid, 
and the effect is exceedingly beautiful.” 








SumMARY.—A Dubuque merchant was severely 
flogged in his store by an actress he had offended. 





ous obstacle, which has done much both to retard the 
growth of the city and to injure its healthfulness. 
The supply of drinking water was obtained from 
sources which were poisoned by the drainage of the 
sewersof the city. There was only one way toremedy 
this evil—to obtain pure water from the lake, ata 
distance too far from the shore to admit of the liquid 
being rendered impure by contact with the drainage 
of the city. So the wise heads set to work ‘to devise 
the means of accomplishing this wonderful under- 
taking, and the result of their cogitations is the great 
lake tunnel. 

It was resclved to sink a shaft into the bed of the 
lake at a distance of two miles from the city, and to 
connect it with the water-works by means of a tun- 
nel. The lake bed was carefully surveyed, and it was 
found that underneath the top layer of soft mud, was 
a continuous stratum of hard blue clay, which would 
give a firm and solid support to the tunnel. 

Ground was broken on the 17th of March, 1864. A 
shaft was sunk at each end, on shore and in thelake. 
The work on those was easy enough, but the lake 
shaft required all the skill and courage of the en- 
gineers in charge. A huge wooden crib or coffer dam 
was built on shore and towed to its destination. It 
was heavily armored with iron, and built as strong 
as human ingenuity could make it, and was provided 
with water-tight compartments which could be filled 
with stone in order to steady it in its place in the 
lake. It was sunk in about thirty-five feet of water, 
which left about five feet of the structure above the 
surface of the waves. It was then fastened securely 
to hinge screws, driven ten feet into the bed of the 
lake. 

In the centre of this crib was a well, or open space, 
twenty-five feet in diameter, through which the shaft 
was to be sunk. The shaft was to be driven through 
the well of. the crib thirty feet into the bed of the 
lake, making the depth in all sixty-six feet below the 
surface of the water. Seven cast-iron cylinders, each 
nine feet long, nine feet in diameter, and weighing 
about thirty thousand pounds, were prepared for this 
purpose. One of these cylinders was suspended in 
the well, another was bolted on to it with a water- 
tight joint, and the cylinder was lowered and another 
fastened on in the same way. This process was con- 
tinued until the shaft, a solid iron tube sixty-four 
feet deep, rested on the bottom, and forced its way, 
by its own weight, through the soft mud down to the 
hard blue clay beneath. Then the water was pumped 
out, the top closed, the air exhausted by a powerful 
steam-engine, and the tube driven by atmospheric 
pressure down to the desired depth in the lake bed. 

The shore en‘ shaft was sunk very easily. A cast- 
iron tube, similar to that used in the lake, was sunk 
to a distance of twenty-seven feet, making it lower 
down than the lake shaft, causing a descent of two 
feet to the mile in the tunnel. The work of excavat- 
ing the tunnel then began at both ends. The tunnel 
is nearly a true cylinder of five feet diameter. It is 
walled up with the best of brick, and lined with 
cement eight inches thick. ‘A narrow railway,” 
says the Scientific American, ‘ was laid from the toot 
of each shaft, as the work progressed, with turn-out 
chambers for the passage of meeting trains; and 
small cars, drawn by mules, conveyed the excavated 
earth to the hoisting apparatus, and brought back at 
every trip a load of brick and cement. The men 
worked in gangs of five, at the excavation; the fore- 
most removing a drift in the centre of the tunnel, 
about two and a half feet wide, the second breaking 
down the sides of the drift, the third trimming up 
the work to the proper shape and size, and the last 
two loading the earth into the cars. The bricklayers 
follow closely only a few feet behind the miners. 
About one hundred and twenty-five men were em- 
ployed, in three relays, working about eight hours 
each; the only cessation being from 12 o’cluck Satur- 
day night to 12 o’clock Sunday night. A current of 
fresh air was constantly forced through the tube by 
machinery. It is remarkable that no accident from 
earth, gas, or water, occurred in the whole course of 
the work, sufficient to interrupt its progress.” 

The mining parties joined their work on the 17th 
of November, 1866. The accuracy with which the 
two lines of excavation met, is something remarkable 
in the annals of engineering. The centre lines coin- 
cided within nine and a half inches, and the floors 
joined with a difference of only one inch. 

Water is to be let into the lake shaft by three gates. 
These are situated at different heights, and on differ- 
ent sides. The lowest will be tive feet from the bot- 
tom of the lake, the next ten and the third fifteen 
feet. These gates can be opened or shut at pleasure. 
It is also designed to secure the lake shaft by means 
of a solid granite structure, of sufticient strength to 
resist storms. ‘The whole will be crowned witha 
light-house. 





First THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION.—The first 
proclamation for a thanksgiving in Connecticut was 
issued in 1644, and was a model of brevity, as fol- 
lowe: “Its Ordered, there shalbe a publike day of 
thanksgiving through this Jurisdiction uppon Wens- 
day com fortnight.” 





LATEST FASHIONS. 

The cream of the Parisian fashion is now at Com- 
piegne, where a succession of elegant invitees enliven 
the seasonable retirement of the court from matters 
of state. At the soirces intimes given by the empress, 
her majesty has been usually attired in brecaded 
dresses, and the imperial example has been imitated 
by most of the ladies who have been so fortunate as 
to receive an invitation to the fetes at the Palace of 
Compiegne. Brocaded silks and satins are, therefore, 
duly authorized as aristocratic and elegant wear for 
the coming season in France, and consequently in 
England. 

A new description of robe de chambre for ladies has 
just made its appearance at the linendrapers’ estab- 
lishments. It is a cashmere, and the bottom of the 
skirt and the cuffs of the sleeves are printed to imi- 
tate the shawl pattern. This new robe de chambre is 
very distingue for morning wear, and will provea 
most acceptable article for ladies whose household 
occupations may prevent them from dressing defini- 
tively at an early hour in the day. 

The French modistes declare that so long as the 
Parisiennes continue to wear the immense quantities 
of hair now ornamenting their pretty heads, it will 
be impossible to increase the size of the bonnets. It 
has therefore been decided, as ‘a sort of concession, 
that in future ladies are not to have recourse to false 
capillary attractions, so that an augmentation in the 
dimensions of the article chapeau may be shortly 
expected. 

The very newest shades for conrt robes are the pus- 
tachio green and the deep China pink. 

Artificial flowers are pretty ornaments enofgh, al- 
though we must confess we bave a preference for 
real ones. But what are we to say of artificial in- 
sects? Fancy Clara with her head full of artificial 
earwigs! Imagine Henrietta with her beautiful long 
curls adorned by a small family of artificial bluebot- 
tles! Conceive the horror of poor Edwin when asking 
Angelina for a lock of her back hair, to find in it a lot 
of artificial cockroaches! Think of your wife’s wear- 
ing caterpillars on her head with the view of adding 
to her caterpillary attractions! Imagine any fair one 
with the golden locks having the bad taste to adorn 
them with gilt butterflies! How empty must be the 
inside of a head, of which the outside is quite full of 
artificial insects! 

A New York correspondent says: “A large and 
fashionable party given on Twenty-second street 
Wednesday evening, was enlivened by what promises 
to be a popular innovation. The lady guests were 
all furnished with American flags, and as often as sets 
were made up for the dance they would wave them in 
front of the gentlemen they desired to be their part- 
ners. The thing took immensely, and created much 
amusement.” It would seem that the fashionable 
New Yorkers must be very easily amused. 

A smart fellow in London has discovered a way to 
enable ladies to wear ear-rings without having their 
ears pierced. The fastening is managed thus: “The 
rosette in front of the ear-ring top is the head of a 
screw, which, by being partly withdrawn, allows the 
wires to separate, and, on being screwed back, when 
adjusted, presses the wires on the lobe of the ear; 
the wires are so constructed that they do not uncom- 
fortably press the ear; in fact, the fastening, instead 
of entering the flesh, clasps it. This ingenious in- 
vention will recommend itself to those who are 
prejudiced against ear-piercing, if they are not fearful 
that the ear-ring will be unsafe, thus worn. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Oureoer. By J. G. Asti, 411 pp. 
. E. Tilton & Co. Boston. 


ee Austin is so well known as a writer that it is 
sufficient to announce one of her works to secure for 
it a large and speedy sale. ‘‘ Outpost ” is her latest 
production, and is a continuation of the history of 
‘* Dora Darling,” the little beauty whose adventures 
won the authoress so much credit a year or two ago. 
Dora, after the close of the war, purchases a snug 
little farm, which she names Outpost, and after 
many interesting experiences, marries Mr. Burroughs, 
and begins life in earnest. The book is written with 
great power, and is full of freshness and beauty. 

Miss Austin har long been a valued contributor to 
“The Flag of our Union,’’ and we therefore feel a 
more than usual pride in the success of ‘* Outpost.” 

For sale by the publishers. 


Published by 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE FAIRE GOSPEL- 
LER, MISTRESS ANNE ASKEW. RKecounted by 
ye unworthie Pen of Nicholas Moldwarp, B. A. 
And Now First Set Forth By The Autbor of 
“*Mary Powell.” 237 pp. Published by M. 
Dodd. New York. 


Another “tale of the olden time ” from the pen of 
this writer. The book is a quaint but attractive re- 
cital of the events of the life of Anne Askew, the 
martyr, who was burnt to death, for conscience’s 
sake, during the days of the English Reformation. 
It is one of the most winning of the works of the 
author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 

THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 
the Civil Wars. by the author of * The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.” 509 pp. Published by M. W. 
Dodd. New York. 

No lover of English history should fail to read this 
book. It is a powerful and lifelike picture of the 
great contests for Euglish liberty. Tbe author has 
selected the best shades of the character of the Puri- 
tan and the Cavalier, and has drawn them in bright 
and truthful colors. 

Both of the above for sale by Lee & Shepard, 149 
Washington St., Boston. 


A Story of 








OUTWARD BounpD. 
A Story of Travel and Ativenture. 
Adams. (Oliver Optic.) Hlustrated. 
lished by Lee & Shepard. Boston, 
This is the opening story of a new series of Juve- 

niles from the pen of Oliver Optic, which is to be 

devoted to travels and adventures abroad. It Is the 
most interesting of all the author's writings, and we 
shall watch fur the remainder of the series with 
interest. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard issue the book in a style 
which does credit to their taste and liberality. 

For sale by the publishers. 

Tue SECRET, OR, THE WEB OF A WOMAN'S LIFE. 
By Clara Augusta. Illustiated. 50 PR. Published 

oT 


by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 ugress St., 
Boston. 


Clara Augusta is so well known to the readers of 
“The Flag” that they will be glad to see the an- 
nouncement of this book. It is written with all her 
usual vigor, it is full of absorbing interest, and will 
be read with pleasure by every one. 

THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, OR, A SAILOR’s For- 

TUNE. A Tale of Land and Ocean. By Fred Hun- 


y 
ter. 100 pp. Published by en Thomes & 
Talbot, 63 Congress St., 


This is a story of French life titi the reign of 
Louis Philippe. The author has made a good use of 
the materials at his command, and has given to his 
readers a romance of thrilling interest and great 
power. 

The above for sale by every newsdealer in the 
United States. 


NEw Music.—We have received from Messrs. J. 
L. Peters & Bro., St. Louis, the fullowing new music, 
published and for sale by them: ‘* Nora O'Neal,” 
words aud music by Will. S. Hays. “Shamus 
O’Brien,” Answer to ‘‘ Nora O'Neal,” words and mu- 
sic by Will. S. Hays. ‘The Ristori Waltz,” by J. 
Harmistoun. “Write me a Letter from Howe,” 
words and music by Will. S. Hays. “Pretty Blue 
Forget-me-not,” by Charles Kinkel. ‘Father ’s at 
Sea,” Polka Brilliante, by Charles Kinkel. ‘Little 
Beauty,” Valse Sentimentale, by Charles Kinkel. 
“Sleeping I dreamed a happy Dream,” words and 
music by Alice Clair. 


OR, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
By Wilham T. 
336 pp. Pub- 





A VERY ATTRACTIVE GIRL. 
A young girl in Paris, of thirteen, Miss Dumesnil, 


‘is said to be imbued with a fluid of an extraordinary 


attractive power, which attracts all objects of wood 
which surround her. Chairs and tables are instantly 
attracted towards her when she approaches near to 
them. She has only become possessed of this attrac- 
tive faculty for the last three weeks. The phenom- 
enon has been witnessed by many persons to whom 
she is known, and the Faculty will probably be called 
upon to give explanation in regard to it. The writer 
adds that a great personage has sent for the girl, to 
be convinced of the truth of the extraordinary ac- 
counts which have obtained publicity respecting her. 
The girl is employed as a wood-polisher, and lives 
with her parents, who are poor people. 





LAYING IT ON THICK.—A good anec lote is told of 
a house-painter’s son, who used the brush dexter- 
ously, but had acquired the habit of putting it on too 
thick. One day, his tather, after having trequently 
scolded him for his lavish daubing, and all to no pur- 
pose, gave him a severe flagellation. ‘‘There, you 
young rascal,” after performing the painful duty, 
“how do you like that?” ‘* Well, I don’t know, dad,” 
whined the boy in reply, “ but itseems to me that you 
put it on a thunderin’ sight thicker than I did!” 





FRENcH FAsHIons.—A French magazine of the 
fashions has been interdicted in Spain, on the ground 
that its pictures of the dresses worn in Paris at the 
present day are indecent. Rough on the French 
women, who “ dress so divinely.” A friend says that 
the reason why French female dress is considered 
divine, is because it approaches so near to the “ naked 
truth.” 





REALITY.—A young lady who wore spectacles, ex- 
claimed in a voice of sentimental enthusiasm toa 
ploughman who was walking on the road: 

“Do you, sir, appreciate the beauty of that land- 
scape? O, see those darling sheep and lambs skip- 
ping about!” 

“Them aint sheep and lambs; them’s hogs, miss.” 





FLY-POISONING PAPER.—A little girl residing 
at Pittsburg, nearly lost her life the other day, by 
eating a small piece of fly-poisoning paper. Sweet 
milk was at once administered as an emetic. It had 
the desired effect, and a physician summoned de- 
clared that the child owed its life to this simple 
remedy. White of egg is also stated to be beneficial, 
being an antidote to most poisons. 








A FASHIONABLE VESTMENT.—A Paris letter says 
the Astrakan is the principal article employed fora 
variety of vestments ard trimmings. Ladies’ man- 
tles, muffs and cuffs, an: | even gentlemen’s waistcoats 
and coat collars, display the fashionable material, 
and with considerable aivantage. ** At the regatta, 
on Sunday last, several members of the Jockey Club 
sported the curly Astrakan waistcvats.” 











Four Goop Points 1X WomrN.—A Chinese | 


maxim says: “We require four things of women 
That virtue dwell in her heart; that modesty play 
on her brow; that sweetness flow from her lips; that 


industry occupy her band 
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C Written for The Flag of our Unton.) 
| THE DYING YEAR, 


BY MAY BRADFORD. 


With solemn swell 

Of parting knell, 

O Year, ‘tis well 
To herald forth thy flight! 

At midnight hour, 

From belfry tower, 

With startling power, 
Peal out thy last good-night! 


In measured tone, 
To farthest zone 
Send forth alone 
Thy holy, farewell prayer! 
Thy children weep, 
Thy guardian keep! 
And must they sleep 
Without thy parent care? 


* Ah, yes! good-night! 
Whate'er delight 
And pleasure bright 
The parting year has given, 
Is ours to press 
With soft caress, 
To love and bless, 
Till earth awakes in heaven. 


| Whate'er it brought a 
| Mi. Of grief unsought, " 
| To hearts untaught 
By blessings to be wise, 
Must be endured 
Till, sin abjured, 
Those hearts are lured 
To Him who hears our cries. 





The good deeds done 
Beneath the sun, 
| The victories won 
} O'er selfish, sinful pride, 
| By angel hand 
Recorded stand 
In heavenly land, 
Where ill can ne'er betide. 
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| | GER ABBOMS GHOS. .-- 


—OR,— 
Maurice Treherne's Temptati:-.. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. ane 


een 
BY A. M. BARNARD, 
AUTHOR OF “‘y, v.,"* “* 4 MARBLE WOMAN,"* “ BE 
MASK,"’ ETC., ETC. 
eerecieainiiien 


CHAPTER I. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAS, 


OW goes it, Frank? *: 
first, as usual,” 

“The early bird get» 
worm, major.” 

“Deuced ungallant s; 
considering that the 
Octavia is the worm,” an: 

a significant laugh the : 
i an 


Hah 





vorite attitude before th 

His companion shot a « 
glance at him, and an ex: 
sion of anxiety passed ov. : 
face aa he replied, with a 
feigned air of indifferenc: 

“You are altogether 
sharp, major; I must be«: 
guar.! while you are in the house. Any new arri 
I tho: ght I heard a carriage drive up not long 

** It was General Snowdon and his charming - 
Maurice Treherne came while we were out, ay! 
not seen him yet, poor fellow!” 
“Ay, you may well say that; hin fe a hard e: 
what I heard istrue. I’m not booKed up in the 
ter, and I should be, lest I make some blunder 
80 tell me how things stand, major; we've a 
half hour before dinner, Sir Jasper is + 
punctual,” 
“ Yes, you’ve a right to know, if you are goin, 
try your fortune with Octavia.” 
The major marched through the three, dray 
rooms, to see that no inquisitive servant was e 
dropping, and finding all deserted, he resame 
place, while young Annon Jounged on a couch « 
listened with intense interest to the major’s sto: 
“ You know it was supposed that old Sir Ja.’ 
being a bachelor, would leave his fortune to hi 
pephews. But he was an oddity, and as the 
must go to young Jasper by right, the old man 
Maurice thould have the money. He was poor, y 
Jasper rich, and it seemed but just, though Ma 
Mere was very angry when she learned how the 
was made.” 
“But Maurice didn’t get the fortune, how 
that?” 
There was some mystery there which I shal! 
cover in time. All went smoothly tili4bat un! 
yachting trip, when the cousins were wrecked. } 
rice saved Jaspers life, and almost lost his own 
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THE DYING YEAR. 





With solemn swell 

Of parting knell, 

O Year, ‘tis well 
To herald forth thy flight! 

At midnight hour, 

From belfry tower, 

With startling power, 
Peal out thy last good-night! 


In measured tone, 
To farthest zone 
Send forth alone 
Thy holy, farewell prayer! 
Thy children weep, 
Thy guardian keep! 
And must they sleep 
Without thy parent care? 


* Ah, yes! good-night! 
Whate’er delight 
And pleasure bright 
The parting year has given, 
Is ours to press 
With soft caress, 
To love and bless, 
Till earth awakes in heaven. 


Whate’er it brought 

Of grief unsought, 

To hearts untaught 
By blessings to be wise, 

Must be endured 

Till, sin abjured, 

Those hearts are lured 
To Him who hears our cries. 


The good deeds done 

Beneath the sun, 

The victories won 
O’er selfish, sinful pride, 

By angel hand 

Recorded stand 

In heavenly land, 
Where ill can ne'er betide. 
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GHE ABBOWS GHOST: 


Maurice Treherne’s Temptation. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





BY A. M. BARNARD, 


AUTHOR OF “‘y. V.,"" “‘A MARBLE WOMAN,” “ BEHIND A 
‘Mask ,»’’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ, 


OW goes it, Frank? Down 
first, as usual.” 

“The early bird gets the 
worm, major.” 

*‘Deuced ungallant speech, 
considering that the lovely 
Octavia is the worm,” and with 
a significant laugh the major 
assumed an Englishman’s fa- 
vorite attitude before the fire. 

His companion shot a quick 
glance at him, and an expres- 
sion of anxiety passed over his 
face as he replied, with a well- 
feigned air of indifference: 

“You are altogether too 
sharp, major; I must be on my 
guard while you are in the house. Any new arrivals? 
I thor ght I heard a carriage drive up not long ago.” 

** It was General Snowdon and his charming wife; 
Maurice Treherne came while we were out, and I’ve 
not seen him yet, poor fellow!” 

“Ay, you may well say that; his is a hard case, if 
what I heard istrue. I’m not booked up in the mat- 
ter, and I should be, lest I make some blunder here, 
so tell me how things stand, major; we’ve a good 
half bour before dinner, Sir Jasper is never 
punctual.” 

“ Yes, you’ve a right to know, if youare going to 
try your fortune with Octavia.” 

The major marched through the three, drawing- 
rooms, to see that no inquisitive servant was eaves- 
dropping, and finding all deserted, he resumed his 
place, while young Annon Jounged on a couch as he 
listened with intense interest to the major’s story. 

* You know it was supposed that old Sir Jasper, 
being a bachelor, would leave his fortune to his two 
nephews. But he was an oddity, and as the title 
must go to young Jasper by right, the old man said 
Maurice should have the money. He was poor, young 
Jasper rich, and it seemed but just, though Madame 
Mere was very augry when she learned how the will 
was made.” 

“But Maurice didn’t get the fortune, how was 
that?” 

There was some mystery there which I shall dis- 
cover in time. All went smoothly till that unlucky 
yachting trip, when the cousins were wrecked. Mau- 
rice saved Jasper’s life, and almost lost his own in so 











doing. I fancy he wishes he had, rather than sowale | 
the poor cripple he is. Exposure, exertion and 
neglect afterward brought on p»ralysis of the lower 
limbs, and there he is, a fine, talented, spirited fellow 
tied to that cursed chair like a decrepit old man.” 

‘How does he bear it?” asked Annon, as the ma- 
jor shook his gray head, with a traitorous huskiness 
in his last words. 

‘Like a philosopher or a hero. He is too proud to 
show his despair at such a sudden end to all his hopes, 
too generous to complain, for Jasper is desperately 
cut up about it, and too brave to be daunted by a 
misfortune which would drive many a man mad.” 

“Is it true that Sir Jasper, knowing all this, made 
a new will, and left every cent to his namesake?” 

“ Yes, and there lies themystery. Not only did he 
leave it away from poor Maurice, but so tied it up 
that Jasper cannot transfer it, and at his death it 
goes to Octavia.” 

“The old man must have been demented. What 
in Heaven’s name did he mean by leaving Maurice 
helpless and p iless after all his devotion to Jas- 
per? Had he done anything to offend the old 
party?” 

“No one knows; Maurice hasn’t the least idea of 
the cause of this sudden whim, and the old man 
would give no reason for it. He died soon after, and 
the instant Jasper came to the title and estate, he 
brought his cousin home, and treats him like a 
brother. Jasper is a noble fellow, with all his faults, 
and this act of justice increases my respect for him,” 
said the major, heartily. 

‘What will Maurice do, now that he can’t enter 
the army as he intended?” asked Annon, who now 
sat erect, so full of interest was he. 

“ Marry Octavia, and come to his own, I hope.” 

“An excellent little arrangement, but Miss Tre- 
herne may object,” said Annon, rising with sudden 
kindling of the eye. 

“T think not, if no one interferes. Pity, with wo- 
men, is akin to love, and she pities her cousin in the 
tenderest fashion. No sister could be more devoted, 





“- little hope, with time ond patience. Help me 
to wait, dear, help me to wait.” 

His tone was intinitely sad, and as he spoke, he 
leaned his cheek against the kind hand he held, as if 
to find support and comfort there. The girl’s face 
brightened beautifully, though her eyes filled, for to 
her alone did he betray his pain, and in her alone did 
he seek consolation. 

“Twill, I will with heart and hand! Thank Heav- 
en for the bope, and trust me it shall be fulfilled. 
You look very tired, Maurice, why go in to dinner 
with all those people? Let me make you cosey here,” 
she added, anxiously. 

“Thanks, I’d rather go in, it does me good; and if 
I stay away, Jasper feels that he must stay with me. 
I dressed in haste, am I right, little nurse?” 

She gave him a comprehensive glance, daintily 
settled his cravat, brushed: back a truant lock, and, 
with a maternal air that was charming, siad: 

“My boy is always elegant, and I’m prond of him. 
Now we’ll goin.”” But with her hand on the cur- 
tain she paused, saying quickly, as a voice reached 
her, “ Who is that?” 

“ Frank Annon, didn’t you know he was coming?” 
Maurice eyed her keenly. 

‘No, Jasper never told me. Why did he ask 
him?” 

**'To please you.” 

“Me! when he knows I detest themar. No mat- 
ter, I’ve got on the color he hates, so he wont annoy 
me, and Mrs. Snowdon can amuse herself with him. 
The general has come, you know?” 

Treherne smiled, well pleased, for no sign of maid- 
en shame or pleasure did the girl’s face betray, and 
as he watched her while she peeped, he thought, 
with satisfaction. 

“Annon is right, J have the advantage, and I’ll 
keep it at all costs.” 

“ Here is mamma, we must go in,” said Octavia, as 
a stately old lady made her appearance in the draw- 
ing-room. 





and as Maurice is a handsome, talented fellow, one 
can easily foresee the end, if, as I said before, no one 
interferes to disappoint the poor lad again.” 

“ You espouse his cause, I see, and tell me this that 
I may stand aside. Thanks for the warning, major; 
but as Maurice Treherne is a man of unusual power 
in many ways, I think we are equally matched, in 
spite of his misfortune. Nay, if anything, he has the 
advantage of me, for Miss Treherne pities him, and 
that is a strong ally for my rival. ‘1’! be as gener- 
ous as I can, but I'll not stand aside and relinquish 
the woman I love without a trial first.” 

With an air of determination, Annon faced the 
major, whose keen eyes had read the*truth which he 
had but newly confessed to himself. Major Royston 
smiled as he listened, and said, briefly, as steps ap- 
proached: 

“Do your best, Maurice will win.” 

“We sball see,” returned Annon, between his 
teeth. 

Here their host entered, and the subject of course 
was dropped. But the gyros rankled in the 
young man’s mind, and woulfhave been doubly bit- 
ter, had he known that their confidential conversa- 
tion had been overheard. On either side of the great 
tire. place, was a door leading to a suite of rooms 
which had been old Sir Jasper’s. These apartments 
had been given to Maurice Treherne, and he had just 
returned from London, whither he had been to con- 
sult a certain famous physician. Entering quietly, 
he had taken possession of his rooms, and having 
rested and dressed for dinner, rolled himself into the 
library, to which led the curtained door on the right. 
Sitting idly in his light, wheeled chair, ready to en- 
ter when his cousin appeared, he had heard the chat 
of Annon and the major. As he listened, over his 
usually impassive face passed varying expressions of 
anger, pain, bitterness and defiance, and when the 
young man uttered his almost fierce ‘“* We shall see,” 
Treherne smiled a scornful smile, and clenched his 
pale hand with « gesture which proved that a year 
of suffering had not conquered the man’s spirit, 
though it had crippled his strong body. 

A singular face was Maurice Treherne’s; well cut 
and somewhat haughty features; a fine brow under 
the dark locks that carelessly streaked it, and re- 
markably piercing eyes. Slight in figure, and wast- 
ed by pain, he still retained the grace as native 
to him as the stern fortitude which enabled him to 
hide the deep despair of an ambitious nature from 
every eye, and bear his affliction with a cheerful phi- 
losophy more pathetic than the most entire abandon- 
ment to grief. Carefully dressed, and with no hint 
atinvalidism but the chair, he bore himself as easily 
and calmly as if the doom of life-long helplessness 
did not hang overhim. A single motion of the hand | 
sent him rolling noiselessly to the curtained door, 
but as he did so, a voice exclaimed behind him: 

“ Wait for me, cousin,” an as he turned, a young 
girl approached, smiling a glad welcome as she took 
his band, adding, in a tone of soft reproach, “* Home 
again, and not let me know it, till I heard the good 
news by accident.” 

“ Was it good news, Octavia?” and Maurice looked 
up at the frank face with a new expression in those 
penetrating eyes of his. His cousin’s open glance 
never changed as she stroked the hair off his fore- 
head with the caress one often gives a child, and an- 
swered, eagerly: 

“The best to me; the house is dull when you are 
away, for Jasper always becomes absorbed in horses" 
and hounds, and leaves mamma and me to mope b 
ourselves. But te i me, Maurice, what they said 
you, since you would not write.” f 





The cougins entered together and Annon watched 
them covertly, while seemingly intent on paying his 
respects to ‘‘Madame Mere,” as his hostess was 
called by her family. 

“‘ Handsomer than ever,” he muttered, as his eye 
rested on the blooming girl, looking more like a rose 
than ever in the peach-colored silk which he had 
once condemned because a rival admired it. She 
turned to reply to the major, and Annon glanced at 
Treherne with an irrepressible frown, for sickness 
had not marred the charm of that peculiar face, so 
colorless and thin that it seemed cut in marble; but 
the keen eyes shone with a wonderful brilliancy, and 
the whole countenance was alive with a power of in- 
tellect and will which made the anette’ involuntarily 
exclaim : 

“That man must suffer a daily martyrdom, so 
crippled and confined; if it last long he will go mad 
or die.” 

“General and Mrs. S don,” di the ser- 
vant, and a sudden pause ensued as every one looked 
up to greet the new-comers. 

A feeble, white-haired old man entered, leaning on 
the arm of an indescribably beautiful woman. Not 
thirty yet, tall and nobly moulded, with straight 
black brows over magnificent eyes; rippling dark 
hair gathered up in a great knot, and ornamented 
with a single band of gold. A sweeping dress of 
wine-colored velvet, set off with a dazzling neck and 
arms decorated like her stately head with orna- 
ments of Roman gold. At the first glance she seem- 
ed a cold, haughty creature, born to dazzle but not 
towin. A deeper scrutiny detected lines of suffering 
in that lovely face, and behind the veil of reserve, 
which pride forced her to wear, appeared the anguish 
of a strong-willed woman, burdened by a heavy 
cross. No one would dare express pity or offer sym- 
pathy, for her whole air repelled it, and in her gloomy 





| eyes sat scorn of herself mingled with defiance of the 


scorn of others. A strange, altoost tragical-looking 
woman, in spite of beauty, grace and the cold sweet- 
ness of her manner. A faints ile parted her lips 
as she greeted those about her, and as her husband 
seated himself beside Lady Trelherne, she lifted her 
head with along breath, and a singular expression of 
relief, as if a burden was removed, and for the time 
being she was free. Sir Jasper was at her side, and 
as she listened, her eye glanced from face to face. 

“Who is with you now?” she asked, in a low, mel- 
low voice that was full of music. 

‘*My sister and my cousin are yonder; you may 
remember Tavia as a child, she is little more now. 
Maurice is an invalid, but the finest fellow breathing.” 

“1 understand,” and Mrs. Snowdon’s eyes soften- 
ed with a sudden glance of pity for one cousin, and 
admiration for the other, for she knew the facts. 

“Major Royston, my father’s friend, and Frank 
Annon, my own. Do you know him?” asked Sir 
Jasper. 

“No.” 

“Then allow me to make him happy by presenting 
him, may I?” 

“Not now, I’d rather see your cousin.” 

“Thanks, you are very kind, Ill bring him over.” 

“Stay, let me go to him,” began the lalv, with 
more feeling in face and voice than one would believe | 
her capable of showing. 

* Pardon, it will offend him. he will not be pitied, 
nor relinquish any of the duties’ or privileges of a 
géntleman which he can possibly perform. He is 
proud, we can understand the feeling, so let us humor 

r fellow.” 





Mrs. Snowdon bowed silently, and Sir Jasper call- 
1 out in his hearty, blunt way, as if nothing was 
amiss with his cousin: 





** Maurice, I’ve an honor for you, come and receive 
it.”” 

Divining what it was, Treherne noiselessly crossed 
the room, and with no sign of self-consciousness or 
embarrassment, was presented to the handsome wo- 
man. Thinking his presence might be a restraint, 
Sir Jasper went away. The inctant his back was 
turned, a change came over both; an almost grim 
expression replaced the suavity of Treherne’s face, 
and Mrs, Snowdon’s smile faded suddenly, while a 
deep flush rose to her brow, as her eyes questioned 
his beseechingly. 

“How dared you come?” he asked, asta his 
breath, 

“ The general insisted.” 

“And you could not change his purpose; poor 
woman!" 

“ You will not be pitied, neither wil! I,” and her 
eyes flashed; then the fire was quenched in tears, 
and her voice lost all its pride in a pleading tone. 

“ Forgive me, I longed to see you since your illness, 
and so I ‘ dared’ to come.” 

** You shall be gratitied; look, quite helpless, crip- 
pled for life, perhaps.” 

The chair was turned from the groups about the 
fire, and as he spoke, with a bitter laugh Treherne 
threw back the skin which covered his knees, and 
showed her the useless limbs once so strong and fleet. 
She shrunk and paled, put out her hand to arrest 
him, and cried in an indignant whisper: 

“ No, no, not that! you know I never meant such 
cruel curiosity, such useless pain to both—” 

© Be still, some one is coming,” he returned, in- 
audibly; adding aloud, as he adjusted the skin and 
smoothed the rich fur as if speaking of it: 

“ Yes, it is a very fine one, Jasper gave it me; he 
spoils me, like a dear, generous-hearted fellow as he 
is. Ah, Octavia, what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing, thank you. I want to recall myself to 
Mrs. Snowdon’s memory, if she will let me.” 

“No need of that; I never forget happy faces and 
pretty pictures. Two years ago I saw you at your 
tirst ball, and longed to be a girl again.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Snowdon pressed the nand shy- 
ly offered, and smiled at the spirited face before her, 
though the shadow in her own eyes deepened, as she 
met the bright glance of the girl. 

“How kind you were that night! I remember 
you let me chatter away about my family, my cousin, 
and my foolish little affairs, with the sweetest pa- 
tience, and made me very happy by your interest. 
I was homesick, and aunt could never bear to hear 
of those things. It was before your marriage, and 
all the kinder, for you were the queen of the night, 
yet had a word for poor little me.” 

Mrs. Snowdon was pale to the lips, and Maurice 
impatiently tapped the arm of his chair, while the 
girl innocently chatted on: 

**T am sorry the general is such an invalid; yet I 
dare say you find great happiness in taking care of 
him. It is so pleasant te be of use to those we love.” 
And as she spoke, Octavia leaned over her cousin to 
hand him the glove he had dropped. The affection- 
ate smile that accompanied the act made the color 
deepen again in Mrs. Snowdon’s cheek, and lit a 
spark in her softened eyes. Her lips curled, and her 
voice was sweetly sarcastic, as she answered: 

“ Yes, it is charming to devote one’s life to these 
dear invalids, and tind one’s reward in their grati- 
tude. Youth, beauty, health and happiness are 
small sacrifices ifone wins a little comfurt for the 
poor sufferers.” 

The girl felt the sarcasm under the soft words, and 
drew back with a troubled face. 

Maurice smiled, and glanced from one to the other, 
saying, significantly: 

“ Well for we that my little nurse loves her labor, 
and finds no sacrifice in it. I am fortunate in my 
choice.” 

‘*T trust it may prove so—” Mrs. Snowdon got no 
further, for at that mowert dinner was announced, 
and Sir Jasper took her away. Annon approached 
with him, and offered his arm to Miss Treherne, but 
with an air of surprise and a Little gesture of refusal, 
she said, coldly: e 

‘*My cousin alwavs takes me in to dinner. Be 
good enough to escort the majur.” And with her 
hand on the arm of the chair, she walked away, with 
@ mischievous glitter in her eyes. 

Annon frowned, and fell back, saying, sharply: 

“Come, major, what are you doing there?” 

** Making discoveries.” 


CHAPTER Il. 
BY-PLAY. 

A BIGHT splendid old dowager was Lady Treherne, 
in her black velvet and point lace, as she sat, erect 
and stately, on a couch by the drawing-room fire, a 
couch which no one dare occupy im her absence, or 
share uninvited. The gentlemen were still over 
their wine, and the three ladies were alone. My 
lady never dozed in public, Mrs. Snowdon never 
gossiped, and Octavia never troubled herself to en- 
tertain any guests but those of her own age, so long 


| pauses fell, and conversation languished, till Mrs. 


Snowdon roamed away into the library. As she dis- 
appeared, Lady Treherne beckoned to her daughter, 
who was idly making chords at the grand piano. 
Seating herself on the ottoman.at ber mother’s feet, 


| the girl took the still handsome hand in her own, 
| and amused herself with examining the old-fashioned 


jewels that covered it, a pretext fer occupying her 
telltale eyes, as she suspected what was coming. 
“ My dear, I’m not pleased with yon, and I tell yoa 
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lame Mere, in a tender tone, for though a haughty, 
erious woman, she idolized her children. 

What have I done, mamma?” asked the girl. 
Say rather, what have you left undone. You 
re been very rude to Mr. Annon; it must not oc- 

again; not only because he is a guest, but because 

8 your— brother’s friend.” 
ly lady hesitated over the word “lover,” and 
nged it, for to her Octavia still seemed a child,and 
ugh anxious for the alliance, she forbore to speak 
nly, lest the girl should turn willful, as she inher- 
| her mother’s high spirit. . 

I’m sorry, mamma, but how can I help it, when 
téases me so that I detest him?” said Octavia, 
ulantly. 

How tease, my love?” 

Why, he follows me about like a dog, puts ona 
timental look when I appear; blushes, and beams, 
| bows at everything I say, if I am polite; frowns 
| sighs if I’m not, and glowers tragically at every 
n I speak to, even poor Maurice. O mamma, what 
ish creatures men are!” And the girl laughed 
hely, as she looked up for the first time into her 
ther’s face. 
fy mother smiled, as she stroked the bright head 
1er knee, but asked, quickly: 

Why say ‘even poor Maurice,’ as if it were im- 
sible for any one to be jealous of him?” 

‘But isn’t it, mamma? I thought strong, well 

n regarded him as one set apart, and done with, 

ce his sad misfortune.” 

Not entirely; while women pity and pet the 

r fellow, his comrades will be jealous, absurd as 

8.”? 

‘No one pets him but me, and [ havea right to 

it, for he is my cousin,” said the girl, feeling a 

ch of jealousy herself. 

Rose and Blanche Talbot outdo you, my dear, and 

re is no cousinship to excuse them.” 

‘Then let Frank Annon be jealous of them, and 

ve me in peace. They promised to come to-day; 

) afraid something has happened to prevent 

m ;” and Octavia gladly seized upon the new sub- 

t. But my lady was not to be eluded. 

' They said they could not come till after dinner, 

yy will soon arrive. Before they do so, I must say 

2w words, Tavia, and I beg you to give heed to 
ym. I desire you to be courteous and amiable to 

. Annon, and before strangers to be less attentive 

i affectionate to Maurice. You mean it kindly, 

t it looks ill, and causes disagreeable remarks.” 

‘Who blames me for being devoted to my cousin? 

n Lever do enough to repay him for his devotion? 

mma, you forget he saved your son’s life.” 

ndignant tears filled the girl’s eyes, and she spoke 

-sionately, forgetting that Mrs. Snowdon was with- 

ear-shot of her raised voice. With a frown my 

ly laid her hand on her daughter’s lips, saying, 
dly: 

‘I do not forget, and I religiously discharge my 

ery obligation by every care and comfort it isin 

y power to bestow. You are young, romantic, and 
ader-hearted. You think you must give your time 
d health, must sacrifice your future happiness to 
isduty. You are wrong, and unless you learn 
sdom in season, you will find that you have done 
rm, not good.” 

*God forbid! How can I do that? tell me, and I 

li be wise in time.” 

Turning the earnest face up to her own, Lady Tre- 
rne whispered, anxiously: 

‘‘Has Maurice ever looked or hinted anything of 
ve during this year he has been with us, and you 
s constant companion?” 

‘Never, mamma; he is too honorable and too un- 
ippy to speak or think of that. I am his little nurse, 
ster and friend, no more, nor ever shall be. Do not 
spect us, or put such fears into my mind, else all 
ir comfort will be spoiled.” 

Flushed and eager was the girl, but her clear eyes 
strayed no tender confusion as she spoke, and all 
xr thought seemed to be to clear her cousin from 
ie charge of loving her too well. Lady Treherne 
oked relieved, paused a moment, then said, serious- 
but gently: 

“ This is well, but, child, Icharge you tell me at 
ace, if ever he forgets himself, for this thing cannot 
3. Once I hoped it might, now it is impossible; 
ymember that he continue a friend and cousin, 
othing more. I warn you in time, but if you ne- 
lect the warning, Maurice must go. No more of 
1is; recollect my wish regarding Mr. Annon, and 
¢ your cousin amuse himself without you in public.” 

‘Mamma, do you wish me to like Frank Annon?” 

The abrupt question rather disturbed my lady, but 
nowing her daughter’s frank, impetuous nature, 
he felt somewhat relieved by this candor, and an- 
wered, decidedly : 

“Ido; he is your equal in all respects; he loves 
ou, Jasper desires it, I approve, and you, being 
eart-whole, can have no just objection to the al- 
jance.”” 

“ Has he spoken to you?” 

“No, to your brother.” 

“You wish this much, mamma?” 

“ Very much, my child.” 

‘I will try to please you, then.” And stifling a 
igh, the girl kissed her mother with unwonted 
neekness in tone and manner. 

**Now Iam well pleased. Be happy, my love; no 
me will urge or distress you; let matters take their 
ourse, and if this hope of ours can be fulfilled, I 
shall be relieved of the chief care of my life.” 

A sound of girlish Voices here broke on their ears, 
and springing up, Octavia hurried to meet her friends, 


** They have come! they have come!” 

Two smiling, blooming girls met her at the door, 
and being at an enthusiastic age, they “ gushed” in 
girlish fashion for several minutes, making a pretty 
group as they stood in each other’s arms, all talking | 
at once, with frequent kisses and little bursts of 
laughter, as vents for their emotion. Madame Mere 
welcomed them, and then went to join Mrs. Snow- 
don, leaving the trio to gossip unrestrained. 

‘* My dearest creature, I thought we never should 
get here, for papa had a tiresome dinner-party, 
and we were obliged to stay, you know,” cried Rose, 
the lively sister, shaking out the pretty dress, and 
glancing at herself in the mirror, as she fluttered 
about the room like a butterfly. 

“We were dying to come, and so charmed when 
you asked us, for we haven’t seen you this age, dar- 
ling,” added Blanche, the pensive one, smoothing her 
blonde curls after a fresh embrace. 

“I’m sorry the Ulsters couldn’t come to keep 
Christmas with us, for we have no gentlemen but 
Jasper, Frank Annon and the major. Sad, isn’t it?” 
said Octavia, with a look of despair, which caused a 
fresh peal of laughter. 

‘*One apiece, my dear, it might be worse;” and 
Rose privately decided to appropriate Sir Jasper. 
“Where is your cousin?” asked Blanche, with a 
sigh of sentimental interest. 

‘* He is here, of course. I forget him, but he is 
not on the flirting list, you know. We must amuse 
him, and not expect him to amuse us, though really, 
all the capital suggestions and plans for merry-mak- 
ing always come from him.” 

“He is better, I hope?” asked both sisters, with 
real sympathy, making their young faces womanly 
and sweet. 

** Yes, and has hopes of entire recovery. At least, 
they tell him so, though Doctor Ashley said there 
was no chance of it.” 

“* Dear, dear, how sad! Shall we see him, Tavia?” 
“Certainly; he is able to be with us now in the 
evening, and enjoys society as much as ever. But 
please take no notice of his infirmity, and make no 
inquiries beyond the usual ‘ How do you do.’ He is 
sensitive, and hates to be considered an invalid more 
than ever.” 

“How charming it must be to take care of him, he 
is so accomplished and delightful. I quite envy you,” 
said Blanche, pensively. 

“Sir Jasper told us that the General and Mrs. 
Snowdon were coming. I hope they will, for I’vea 
most intense curiosity to see her—”’ began Rose. 

* Hush, she is here with mamma! Why curious? 
What is the mystery? for you look as if there was 
one,” questioned Octavia, under her breath. 

The three charming heads bent toward one another, 
as Rose replied, in a whisper: 

“If I knew, I shouldn’t be inquisitive. There was 
a rumor that she married the old general in a fit of 
pique, and now repents. I asked mamma once, but 
she said such matters were not for young girls to 
hear, and not a word more would she say. N’im- 
porte, I have wits of my own, and I can satisfy my- 
self. The gentlemen are coming! Am I all right, 
dear?” And the three glanced at one another with 
a swift scrutiny that nothing could escape, then 
grouped themselves prettily, and waited, with a lit- 
tle flutter of expectation in each young heart. 

In came the gentlemen, and instantly a new at- 
mosphere seemed to pervade the drawing-room, for 
with the first-words uttered, several romances began. 
Sir Jasper was taken possession of by Rose, Blanche 
intended to devote herself to Maurice Treherne, but 
Annon intercepted her, and Octavia was spared any 
effort at politeness by this unexpected move on the 
part of her lover. 

“ He is angry, and wishes to pique me by devoting 
himself to Blanche. I wish he would, with all my 
heart, and leave me in peace. Poor Maurice, he ex- 
pects me, and I long to go to him, but must obey 
mamma.” And Octavia went to join the group furm- 
ed by my lady, Mrs. Snowdon, the general and the 
major. 

The two young couples flirted in different parts of 
the room, and Treherne sat alone, watching them 
all with eyes that pierced below the surface, reading 
the hidden wishes, hopes and fears that ruled them. 
A singular expression sat on his face, as he turned 
from Octavia’s clear countenance to Mrs. Suowdon’s 
gloomy one. He leaned his head upon his hand, and 
fell into deep thought, for he was passing through 
one of those fateful moments which come to us all, 
and which may make or mara life. Such moments 
come when least looked for; an unexpected meeting, 
a peculiar mood, some trivial circumstance or care- 
less word produces it, and often it is gone before we 
realize its presence, leaving after-effects to show us 
what we have gained or lost. Treherne was con- 
scious that the present hour, and the acts that filled 
it, possessed unusual interest, and would exert an 
unusual influence on his life. Before him was the 
good and evil genius of his nature in the guise of 
those two women. Edith Snowdon had already tried 
her power, and accident orily had saved him. Octa- 
via, all unconscious‘as she was, never fuiled to rouse 
and stimulate the noblest attributes of mind and 
heart. A year spent in her society had done much 

for him, and he loved her with a strange mingling of 
passion, reverence and: gratitude. He knew why 
Edith Snowdon came, he felt that the old fascination 
had not lost its charm, and though fear was unknown 
to him, he was il] pleased at the sight of the beauti- 
ful, dangerous woman. On the other hand, he saw 
that Lady Treherne desired her daughter to shun 





exclaiming, joyfully: be : 


him and smile on Annon; he acknowledged that he night, she lingered till all were gone but her son and 


poor as he was, and a pang of jealous pain wrung his 
heart as he watched her. 

Then a sense of power came to him, for helpless, 
poor, and seemingly an object of pity, he yet felt that 
he held the honor, peace and happiness of nearly 
every person present in his hands. It was a strong 
temptation to this man, so full of repressed passion 
and power, so set apart and shut out from the more 
stirring duties and pleasures of life. A few words 
from his lips, and the pity all felt for him would be 
turned to fear, respect and admiration. Why not 
utter them, and enjoy all that was possible? He 
owed the Trehernes nothing; why suffer injustice, 
dependence, and the compassion that woundsa proud 
man deepest? Wealth, love, pleasure might be his 
with a breath, why not secure them now? 

His pale face flushed, his eye kindled, and his thin 
hand lay clenched like a vice, as these thoughts pass- 
ed rapidly through his mind. A look, a word at that 
moment would sway him; he felt it, and leaned for- 
ward, waiting in secret suspense for the glance, the 
speech which should decide him for good or ill. Who 
shall say what subtle instinct caused Octavia to turn 
and smile at him with a wistful, friendly look that 
warmed his heart? He met it with an answer- 
ing glance, which thrilled her strangely, for love, grat- 
itude, and some mysterious intelligence met and 
mingled in the brilliant yet soft expression which 
swiftly shone and faded in her face. What it was 
she could not tell, she only felt that it filled her with 
an indescribable emotion never experienced before. 
In an instant it all passed, Lady Treherne spoke to 
her, and Blanche Lalbot addressed Maurice,.wonder- 
ing, asshe did so, if the enchanting smile he wore 
was meant for her. 

‘Mr. Annon having mercifully set me free, I came 
to try to cheer your solitude; but you look as if soli- 
tude made you happier than society does the rest of 
us,” she said, without her usual affectation, for his 
manner impressed her. 

“ You are very kind and very welcome. I do find 
pleasures to beguile my loneliness, which gayer peo-’ 
ple would not enjoy, and it is well that I can, else I 
should turn morose and tyrannical, and doom some 
unfortunate to entertain me all day long,” he an- 
swered with a gentle courtsey which was his chief 
attraction to womankind. 

“Pray tell me some of your devices. I’m often 
alone in spirit, if not so in the flesh, for Rose, though 
a dear girl, is not congenial, and I find no kindred 
soul.” , 

A humorous glimmer came to Treherne’s eyes, as 

the sentimental damsel beamed a soft sigh, and 
drooped her long lashes effectively. Ignoring the topic 
of “‘ kindred souls,” he answered, coldly: 
** My favorite amusemeut is studying the people 
around me. It may be rude, but tied to my corner, 
I cannot help watching the figures around me, and 
discovering their little plots and plans. I’m getting 
very expert, and really surprise myself sometimes by 
the depth of my researches.” 

“T can believe it; your eyes look as if they pos- 
sessed that gift. Pray don’t study me.” And the 
girl shrunk away via of genuine alarm. 

Treherne smiled in ntarily, for he had read the 
secret of that shallow heart long ago, and was too 
generous to use the knowledge, however flattering it 
might be to him. In a reassuring tone, he said, 
turning away the keen eyes she feared: 

“TI give you my word I never will, charming as it 
might be to study the white pages of a maidenly 
heart. I find plenty of others to read, so rest tran- 
quil, Miss Blanche.” 

“ Who interests you most just now?” asked the 
girl, coloring with pleasure at his words. ‘ Mrs. 
Snowdon looks like one who has a romance to be 
read, if you have the skill.” 

*T have read it. My lady is my study just now. 
I thought I knew her well, but of late she puzzles 
me. Human minds are more full of mysteries than 
any written book and more changeable than the 
cloud-shapes in the air.” 

“A fine old lady, but I fear her so intensely I 
should never dare to try to read her, as you say.” 
Blanche looked towards the object of discussion, as 
she spoke, and added, “ Poor Tavia, how forlorn she 
seems. Let me ask her to join us, may 1?” 

“ With all my heart,” was the quick reply. 

Blanche glided away, but did not return, formy 
lady kept her as well as her daughter. 

“That test satisfies me; well, I submit for a time, 
but I think I can conquer my aunt yet.’”? And with 
@ patient sigh, Treherne turned to observe Mrs. 
Snowdon. 

She now stood by the fire, talking with Sir Jasper, 
a handsome, reckless, generous-hearted young gen- 
tleman, who very plainly showed his great admira- 
tion for the lady. When he came, she suddenly woke 
up from her listless mood, aud became as brilliantly 
gay as she had been unmistakably melancholy be- 
fore. As she chatted, she absently pushed to and 
froa small antique urn of bronze on the chimney- 
piece, and in doing so, she more than once gave Trre- 
herne a quick, significant glance, which he answered 
at last by a somewhat haughtynod. Then, as if sat- 
isfied, she ceased toying with the ornament, and 
became absorbed in Sir Jasper’s gallant badinage. 

The instant her son approached Mrs. Snowdon, 
Madame Mere grew anxious, and leaving Ovtavia to 
her friends and lover, she watched Jasper. But her 
surveillance availed little, for she could neither see 


the feeling that some mutual understanding existed 
between them. When the party broke up for the 





had no right to win the young creature, crippled and 





nor hear anything amiss, yet could not rid herself of 


“Well, madame-ma-mere, what troubles you?” 
asked Sir Jasper, as she looked anxiously into his 
face before bestowing her good-night kiss. 

“TI cannot tell, yet I feel ill at ease. Remember, 
my 80n, that you are the pride of my heart, and any 
sin or shame of yours would kill me. Good-night, 
Maurice.” And with a stately bow she swept away. 
Lounging with both elbows on the low chimney- 
piece, Sir Jasper smiled at his mother’s fears, anu 
said to his cousin, the instant they were alone: 

“She is worried about E. 8S. Odd, isn’t it, what 
instinctive antipathies women take to one another?” 
“Why did you ask E, S. here?” demanded 
Treherne, 

“ My dear fellow, how could I help it? My moth- 
er wanted the general, my father’s friend, and of 
course his wite must be asked also. I couldn’t tell 
my mother that the lady had been a most arrant 
coquette, to put it mildly, and had married the old 
man in a pet, because my cousin and I declined to 
be ruined by her.” 

* You could have told her what mischief she makes 
wherever she goes, and for Octavia’s sake, have de- 
ferred the general’s visit for a time. I warn you, 
Jasper, harm will come of it.” 

“To whom, you or me?” 

“To both, perhaps, certainly to you. She was 
disappointed once when she lost us both by wavering 
between your title and my supposed fortune. She is 
miserable with the old man, and her only hope is 
in his death, for he is very feeble. You are free, and 
doubly attractive now, so beware, or she will en- 
tangle you betore you know it.” 

* Thanks, Mentor, I’ve no fear, and shall merely 
amuse myself for a week—they stay no longer.” And 
with a careless laugh, Sir Jasper strolled away. 
“Much mischief may be done in a week, and this 
is the beginning of it,” muttered Treherne, as he 
raised himself to look under the bronze vase for the 
note. It was gone! 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.} 


Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL F&ASNCIS BARBER, 
AN OFFICER in the American Revolution, was born 
at Princeton, New Jersey, in 1751. His ancestors 
were from Scotland, and emigrated to this country at 
an early period. He received his education at Prince- 
ton College, N. J., and at the conclusion of his 
studies he was installed rector of an academic insti- 
tution connected with the First Pie ibyterian Church 
at Elizabethtown, in which situation he remained 
until the commencement .of the Revolution. He, 
with his two younger brothers, John and William, 
entered at once into the service of their country. 
Francis was made major in the New Jersey line on 
the 9th of February, 1776, and on the 8th of Novem- 
ber following, lieutenant colonel in the third New 
Jersey regiment, by the legislature of thatState. On 
the ist of’ Jannary, 1777, Congress renewed his com- 
mission, and soon after, he was appointed assistant 
inspector general, under General Baron Steuben. 
Colonel Barber was in active service during the con- 
tinuance of the war, and his selection for the par- 
ticular duties of his department was a fortunate one 
tor the service. ‘Althougha strict and rigid discipli- 
narian, always scrupulously performing his own duty, 
and requiring it from all under his command, yet so 
bland were his manners, and his whole conduct so 
tempered with justice and strict propriety, that he 
was the tavorite of all the officers and men, and pos- 
sessed the contidence and friendship, not only of the 
general ofticers, but also of the commander-in-chief.” 

He was ordered to join the nurthern army, under 
General Schuyler, in the campaign of 1777, and ren- 
dered that officer very valuable aid in the discipline 
of his troops. He marched with the army from 
Ticonderoga, and joined the main army under Gen- 
eral Washington, then i on the Delaware, 
and was in season to take part in the battles of 
‘Trenton and Princeton, He was,also engaged in the 
battle of Brandywine, on the lith of September, 
1777; and at the engagement at Germantown, on the 
5th of October fullowing. 

In the battle of Monmouth, on the 25th of June, 
1778, he received a severe wound, which prevented 
his taking an active part in the remainder of this 
campaign. In the summer of 1779, he joined ih ex- 
pedition under General Sullivan, against the Six 
Nations of Indians in New York, where he served as 
adjutant general. At the engagement with the ln- 
dians under the warrior Brandt, and the British and 
tories under Colonel John Butler, at Newtown, he 
was wounded, and at tne close of the expedition, 
which wa completely successful. he received the 
thanks of General Sullivan fur his meritorious con- 
duct. In the mutiny of the soldiers of the New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania lines, which occurred in the 
winter of 1780-81, the popularity of Colonel Barber 
enabled him to exert a control over the refractory 
soldiers, which no other officer would undertake. 

In 1781, Colonel Barber accompanied the army to 
the South, and was at the reduction of Yorktown,and 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1781, He was with the Continental army at 
Newburgh, in 1783; and on the very day when Gen- 
eral Washington announced the signing of the treaty 
of peace to the army, he was killed by a tree falling 
upon him, while riding by the edge of some woods, 
where a party of soldiers were chopping, under his 
directions; he being the acting officer for the day. 
































He was in the thirty-second year of his age. 
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| CWritten for The Flag of our Union. 
AROUND THE CHRISTMAS ‘' 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


_— 





A merry welcome to you all, 
Who this eve have gathered here: 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 
Welcome to our Christmas cheer! 
A merry, merry, merry welcome, 

To each little girl and boy! 
Welcome scholars! welcome playma: 
Welcome all, and“ Wish you joy! 

This merry Christmas-e\ . 


O, it is Joyful thus to meet, 
And our hearts and voices raise 
fo the good Giver of our gifts, 
In hymns of thankfulness and prate. 
Thankfulness and praise to God, 
For the blessings we possess; 
For our lives, and for our health, 
And for our joy and happiness, 
This merry Christmas-e 


O, it is joyful thus to meet, 

And gather round our Christmas tr: . 
And old and young together join, 

In friendship, love and charity ; 
Friendship, love and charity, 

Let these reign in every breast; 
All ill feelings cast away, 

If of them you are possessed 

This merry Christmas-ev 


If resentment you have harbored 
Toward a brother or a friend, 
For some unkind word or action, 
Let it in forgiveness end, 
Have you wronged a friend or brother 
Or caused a feeling heart to bleed ? 
Seek forgiveness in repentance, 
For the unkind word or deed, 
This merry Christmas-e\ 


Fou who erst were friends, now sever ~ 
Seek the bonds to re-unite; 
Let the word “Forgive "' be spoken, 
And new vows of friendship plight 
You that'through this old year's chai, 
Have remained fast friends and true 
Firmer bind your hearts together, 
And unbroken vows renew, 
This merry Christmas-e. 


And @t Memory call back 
Svenes of joy that you have passed 
In this dying year together— 
x Bright spots on life's pathway cast ' 
* Ifunpleasant thoughts seek entrance 
To east gloom around your heart, 
. Close the portals of your memory, 
¢ And, smiling, bid them to depart, 
* This merry Christmas ev- 


For some loved ones departed 
Is your heart with sorrow wrung ? 
Sharers of your joys and sorrows, 
When this dying year was young, 
Do you sorrow that their loved forms 
Join not in the happy throng? 
Do you sorrow that their voices 
Join not in the Christmas song, 
This merry Christmas-ey 


Sorrow not! they now are dwelling 
In a bright and blissful land, 

And their voices sweetly mingling 
With a happy seraph band. 

Then banish envy, pride, ill-will, 
iid all thoughts of sadness fice; 

And wito light and happy hearts, 
Gather round the Christmas tree, 

This merry Christmas-ev 
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BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 





SALEM STREET, Boston is usually associat 
minds of most persons with a certain class of 


ji eral community whose existences are pr 


occupied in disbursing from inexhaustible 


needs of humanity. Everybody laboring un: 
niary disadvantages holds its precincts in 

ation and esteem. Everybody, when fort 
more smiles benignantly, turns up its nose 
scorning and contempt; and Salem street « 
for the esteem, nor heeds the scorn to the ex 
button, 

Could its pavements speak, what unknow 
ries of sorrows, heartaches and tears wor 
forth from its long silent yoice! What noti: 
varied footsteps which have echoed and r. 
over its surface; of the trembling, weary pac 

sad daughter; of the pattering step of povert 
foot ofispring; what times the artizan has b 
trudged its pathway, and how its stones » 
with the frequent passing of the friendler 


y cies, large and smal! amounts of money to th 


over if inanimate surface. But Salem 
bile to all these. 
’ ker woes has Salem street beheld. It ! 


¢ miserable wretch who drags hither or 
is few last home-comforts to obtain the li 
that is to consume him, body and soul. His 
shambling gait is well-known to it. It mig 
to where shabby gentility—the poverty t 
deep into the soul—had left its footatep’s imy 
perchance, to the self-same spot where the u 
tear of fallen virtue had chilled upon ite 
face. But Salem street speaks no word o 
The decrepid fvct of age—the springing + 
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aa-mere, what troubles you?” 
she looked anxiously into his 
z her good-night kiss. 
* I feel ill atease. Remember, 
the pride of my heart, and any 
urs would kill me. Good-night, 
“h a stately bow she swept away. 
‘th elbows on the low chimney- 
riled at his mother’s fears, anu 
e instant they were alone: 
bout E. 8. Odd, isn’t it, what 
‘es women take to one another?” 
ask E. 8S. here?” demanded 








how could I help it? My moth- 
eral, my father’s friend, and of 
*t be asked also. I couldn’t tell 
» lady had been a most arrant 
* mildly, and had married the old 
‘se my cousin and I declined to 





‘old her what mischief she makes 
«und for Octavia'’s sake, have de- 
' visit for a time. I warn you, 
me of it.” 
‘r me?” 
‘8, certainly to you. She was 
‘shen she lost us both by wavering 
nd my supposed fortune. She is 
old man, and her only hope is 
is very feeble. You are free, and 
‘ow, 80 beware, or she will en- 
vu know it.” 
|. Pveno fear, and shall merely 
veek—they stayno longer.” And 
vn, Sir Jasper strolled away. 
' may be done in a week, and this 
( it,” muttered Treherne, as he 
ok under the bronze vase for the 


N THREE MORE NUMBERS.) 


bical Portfolio. 
y for The Flag of our Union.) 
REMIAH COLBURN, 


', FRANCIS BARBER, 

‘e American Revolution, was born 
Jersey, in 1751. His ancestors 
and emigrated to this country at 

|» received his education at Prince- 
. and at the conclusion of his 
alled rector of an academic insti- 
1. ith the First Presbyterian Church 
n which situation he remained 
-ement.of the Revolution. He, 
‘er brothers, John and William, 
© the service of their country. 
iuajor in the New Jersey line on 

, 1776, and on the 8th of Novem- 

enant colonel in the third New 

’ the legislature of thatState. On 

1777, Congress renewed his com- 

ter, he was appointed assistant 

ander General Baron Steuben. 
- in active service during the con- 

r, and his selection for the par- 

lepartment was a fortunate one 
\ though a strict and rigid discipli- 
vulously performing his own duty, 

u all under his command, yet so 

' ners, and his whole conduct so 
ce and strict propriety, that he 
all the officers and men, and pos- 

-e and friendship, not only of the 

also of the commander-in-chief.”” 

join the northern army, under 

\ the campaign of 1777, and ren- 

ry valuable aid in the discipline 
marched with the army from 

ined the main army under Gen- 
1en encamped on the Delaware, 
to take part in the battles of 
ton. He wasalso engaged im the 
vine, on the 1ith of September, 
\gagement at Germantown, on the 
ving. 

(onmouth, on the 25th of June, 

severe wound, which prevented 

> part in the remainder of this 
summer of 1779, he joined th ex- 
veral Sullivan, against the Six 
n New York, where he served as 

At the engagement with the In- 

rrior Brandt, and the British and 

\ John Butler, at Newtown, he 
at tne close of the expedition, 

tely successful, he received the 

Sallivan for his meritorious con- 
iy of the soldiers of the New Jer- 

iia lines, which occurred in the 
1e popularity of Colonel Barber 
t a control over the refractory 

» other officer would undertake. 

sarber accompanied the army to 

- at the reduction of Yorktown,and 
rd Cornwallis, on the 18th of Octo- 
s with the Continental army at 

and on the very day when Gen- 
nounced the signing of the treaty 
vy, he was killed by a tree falling 
ing by the edge of some woods, 
kdiers were chopping, under his 
s the acting officer for the day. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
eee 


A merry welcome to you all, 
Who this eve have gathered here: 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 
Welcome to our Christmas cheer! 
A merry, merry, merry welcome, 
To each little girl and boy! 
Welcome scholars! welcome playmates! 
Welcome all, and “ Wish you joy!"’ 
This merry Christmas-eve. 


O, it is joyful thus to meet, 
And our hearts and voices raise 
To the good Giver of our gifts, 

In hymns of thankfulness and praise— 
Thankfulness and praise to God, 
For the blessings we possess; 
For our lives, and for our health, 
And for our joy and happiness, 

This merry Christmas-eve. 


O, it is joyful thus to meet, 

And gather round our Christmas tree, 
And old and young together join, 

in friendship, love and charity ; 
Friendship, love and charity, 

Let these reign in every breast; 
All ill feelings cast away, 

If of them you are possessed 

This merry Christmas-eve. 


If resentment you have harbored 
Toward a brother or a friend, 
For some unkind word or action, 
Let it in forgiveness end. 
Have you wronged a friend or brother, 
Or caused a feeling heart to bleed? 
Seek forgiveness in repentance, 
For the unkind word or deed, 
This merry Christmas-eve. 


Tou who erst were friends, now severed, 
‘ Seek the bonds to re-unite; 
Let the word “Forgive *’ be spoken, 
And new vows of friendship plight. 
You thatthrough this old year's changes 
Have remained fast friends and true, 
Firmer bind your hearts together, 
And unbroken vows renew, 
This merry Christmas-eve. 


And let Memory call back 
Scenes of joy that you have passed 
In this dying year together— 
k Bright spots on life's pathway cast! 
2. ae ¢ thoughts seek ent 
To east gloom around your heart, 
Close the portals of your memory, 
¢ And, smiling, bid them to depart, 
sal This merry Christmas eve. 


For some loved ones departed 
Is your heart with sorrow wrung ? 
Sharers of your joys and sorrows, 
When this dying year was young, 
Do you sorrow that their loved forms 
Join not in the happy throng? 
Do you sorrow that their voices 
Join not in the Christmas song, 
This merry Christmas-eve ? 





Sorrow not! they now are dwelling 
In a bright and blissful land, 

And their voices sweetly mingling 
With a happy seraph band. 

Then banish envy, pride, ill-will, 
Bid all thoughts of sadness fice; 

And wito light and happy hearts, 
Gather round the Christmas tree, 

This merry Christmas-eve. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Che Patonbroker’s Christmas. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 





SALEM STREET, Boston is usually associated in the 
minds of most persons with a certain class of the gen- 
eral community whose existences are principally 
occupied in disbursing from inexhaustible recepta- 
cies, large and smal! amounts of money to the special 
needs of humanity. Everybody laboring under pecu- 
niary disaivantages holds its precincts in consider- 
ation and esteem. Everybody, when fortane once 
more smiles benignantly, turns up its nose at it in 
scorning and contempt; and Salem street cares not 
for the esteem, nor heeds the scorn to the extent of a 
button. 

Could its pavements speak, what unknown histo- 
ries of sorrows, heartaches and tears would issue 
forth from its long silent voice! What notings of the 
varied footsteps which have echoed and re-echoed 
over its surface; of the trembling, weary pace of toil’s 
sad daughter; of the pattering step of poverty’s bare- 
foot offspring; what times the artizan has hopelessly 
trudged its pathway, and how its stones are worn 
with the frequent passing of the friendless widow 

its inanimate surface. But Salem street is 
ent as to all these. 

Darker woes has Salem street beheld. It has seen 
the miserable wretch who drags hitber one by one 
his few last home-comforts to obtain the liquid fire 
that is to consume kim, body and soul. His furtive, 
shambling gait is well-known to it. It might point 
to where shabby gentility—the poverty that eats 
deep into the soul—had left its footstep’s impress; or, 
perchance, to the self-same spot where the unnoticed 
tear of fallen virtue had chilled upon its granite 
face. But Salem street speaks no word of these. 
The decrepid fuot of age—the springing step of 





youth, are alike familiar to it. Sin and sorrow. 


its hard precincts! 


passers-by, and, in the depths of his malignity, wish 


you could conceive it a time-worn tree, whose shriv: 


sails fluttered up and down, signals of distress fo 


Grant the money-lender. 


that known as the Italian. 


tenant was plainly perceptible. Even as the ancien’ 


of animate creation. Take him altogether, the asser: 


the most indifferent observer. 


parties to give chase and overcome any who migh 


tinctly to himself: 


no, no.” 


in such a place as this. 


mental arithmetic. 


silent for a second, then, ‘‘ good-will towards men!’ 
lifted it up, up, in a burst of song half-way to the sky, 
there to be carried by listening angels an offering o: 


ance. 


and the same voice he had heard before called out: 


he only could!” 
“If he only could,” assented a fat voice. 


den personage responded promptly: 
** Certainly not.” 


Mrs. Whirtle?” 
replied, the fat voice had caught the infection of glee, 


utterance in answer to the child’s question. 
The opening of the outer door of the dark ware- 





head, and the mysterious preparations went on. 


folded, and his grisled chin resting thoughtfully upon 
his breast, while now and then he muttered indis- | alone. Will you send me empty-handed away?” 


> Martin Grant descended and lit a dim, oil lamp, | 


hand in hand, have wended their pathway over it. | and placing it upon the counter, directed his atten- | 
God pity those who are led often into the midst of | tion to the person who had just entered—a wretched | 


looking old man. The little energies still left him in | 


Many years ago, within this street stood a low | old days, were evidently weakened fr.m battling with | 
frame building, which, to an observer of an imagina- | the wind and sleet without; and to judge from the | 
tive turn, would bear a close resemblance to a very | lustre of his eyes beneath their white brows, weak- | 
dirty, little old man, scowling darkly upon inoffensive | ened still more from the famine within. For a mo- 


- | ment the two old men stood silently regarding one 


ing misery, and discomfort to humanity in general. | another. 

Or, a8 you looked again at the row of old-time attire “* Well, you’re here again?” said the money-lender, 
which garnished its exterior, and swayed back and | at length. 

forth as the passing wind bentits breath upon it, 


° 
I am—here again,” faltered out the other. 
= “ Did I not tell you to keep away from me—to pes- 


elled limbs, tossing feebly to and fro, lamented the | ter me not with your importunities?” 

remembrance of its departed pride and glory. Or,| ‘You did, Martin, you did,” said the old man, 
perchance, still once again, it became a deserted, | with a trembling sob. “I could not help it—as 
fire-blackened vessel, the charred tatters of whose | Heaven judges me, I could not. Martin, it is Christ- 


r | mas-eve; will not your heart soften to me on this 


the sinking hulk beneath. Here dwelt old Martin | night, of all others in the year?” 


The pawnbroker began poring over his ledger on 


Through the small windows, which seemed to have | the desk, as though determined to be unaware of the 
been smeared with the muddy deposit of the receding | other’s presence. He added up a column of figures, 
deluge, and to have been receiving additions of dust | one by one, and as he made up the total, murmured, 
and grease and dirt ever since, the figure of the | ‘seven, and nine to carry,” then began another 
pawnbroker was dimly visibie. He was there ap-| column. The other watched him in silence, and with 
parently at all times and seasons, engaged in attend- | his tattered cuff wiped a tear from his furrowed 
ing to his unfortunate customers, or striving to peer | cheek. 
into the street, or else painfully inscribing in a huge “ Martin—brother—listen one moment. Do you 
book, unknown Gharacters—records, it was whis- | remember we are both of us sixty-five to-night?” 
pered, of transactions of immense extent, kept by the 
old man after a method of book-keeping entirely | placid surprise; ‘“‘ put down one and carry ten,” in- 
original, and in his own opinion vastly superior to | scribing again in the huge ledger. 


“On this night, five-and-sixty years ago,” con- 


To form an idea of his appearance, it was only ne- | tinued the stranger, “‘we were ushered into this 
cessary to glance at the building itself, from the out- | breathing world. Are you listening to me, Martin?” 
side, and the association between tenement and “1 am all attention,” said Mr. Grant, politely, con- 


t | cluding with, “‘ twenty-four—ought-seven.” 


garments hung flabby and loose upon the pegs with- “‘ The remembrance affects you not. Is your heart 
out, so did his greasy, ill-fitting clothes hang sus- | adamant to every recollection, then?” 

pended upon his pegs of limbs. As from the midst Hark! what was that? Once more from that in- 
of its gloomy wares the weather-stained building | terior room that little childish voice. Once more, in 
frowned black and forbidding, so, also, did Martin | its sweet, pure accents, those golden worlds: 

Grant’s ill-favored visage scowl heavily on the whole “ Peace on earth, good-will towards men!” 


-| Even Martin Grant halted with his finger half- 


tion that Martin Grant bore the aspect of a benev- | way down a column of figures, to listen. The old 
olent, placid and cheery old gentleman would be | man on the outside of the counter bent his head to 
received as an intentional libel on his appearance by | drink in the sounds. His voice was very solemn as 


he again spoke: 


It was late in the afternoon of a rough winter’s| “On this night, eighteen hundred years ago, 
day. The wind and the sleet, and the rain and fog | voices like even unto that, proclaimed those self- 
having entered the town after the fashion of other | same tidings.” He reverently uncovered his white 
belligerent armies—by storm—now sent out scouting | head. “ ‘Peace on earth, good-will towards men!’ 


t | Martin, Martin, be not deaf to that solemn charge to 


yet remain shelterless. Within the abode of the | humanity. You, as well as myself, have a grand- 
pawnbroker the gathering darkness had entered, and | child; but you, unlike me, have bread and to spare 
t all appearance made itself at home for the night. | to feed its hunger. I have two little ones dependent 
Perched on his high stool he sat, with his lean arms | on me, and here, on this Christmas-eve, I come to 
ask for them what I could not demand for myself 


The pawnbroker looked up angrily from his book, 


“*Twelve.ones are twelve, and three—fifteen. A | and fixed his eyes upon his brother’s face with a 
clear profit, therefore, of one hundred and fifty dol- | glance almost of fierceness. 


lars. Not much, not much; but still not so bad— “* Why should you look to me for it? Why do you 


come here? You chose your path in life—I mine. 


He was interrupted in his calculations by a little | You preferred to put confidence in knaves and fools, 
clear voice proceeding from the room opening into | and thus to squander what would have kept you in 
the store, at the end of the long counter. Strange | your old age out of the reachof want. I, on the con- 
words to be chanted by so sweet a childish voice and | trary, was careful—careful. When I lent money, I 


had more than ample security for it, and for the use 


“Peace on earth, good-will towards men!” and | of it I demanded good and sufficient interest. Why 
though the one soft spot in Martin Grant’s heart in- | should I take from my own hard earnings to support 
clined tenderly towards that little voice, it was evi- | you in your ease and idleness? And now you have 
dent he was very much disturbed ann put out in his | had your answer once for all. Begone.” 


With a choking groan the old man obeyed, and as 


The voice was only heard at intervals, as though | he reached the door he turned once more and re- 
some occupation absorbed its owner’s attention; and | garded his brother. The dim light of the lamp fell 
it came out musically in very lightness of a happy | upon the figure of the pawnbroker as he pointed in 
heart. It slowly warbled, “‘ peace on earth,” was | silence to the door. One more imploring look, and 


he went forth, out into the fierce wind and the driv- 
» | ing sleet, out into the fog and hail and rain, out into 
f | the mud and darkness, the cold and the slimy streets, 


purity to the Great Purity himself who gave it utter- | out from that unnatural brother's threshold! 





Martin Grant f-und it impossible to make any pro- ‘‘Now, gran’pa, isn’t it magnificent?” -And the 
gress with his calculations. Addition twisted itself | little maiden, never relaxing her grasp upon his arm, 
into subtraction, so that four and four became noth- | though he had surrendered without a struggle and 
ing; and when ke would have multiplied, he began | been dragged captive into the little back room, stood 
to divide in a manner that confounded him. And the | beside him and waved her little hand triumphantly. 
darkness gathered round him heavier than ever. 
The door of the room, through the chinks of which | Flowers made from various colored papers, by her 
a light was visible, now opened just enough to admit | own ingenious little fingers, bloomed in every direc- 
of asmall head being thrust through the aperture, | tion. Little candles of green, yellow, blue and red, 


The walls were decorated with evergreen and holly. 


twinkled on the window-frames, and shed their tiny 


‘IT say, gran’pa, where are you? O, I see you, out | light from the elevation of the mantel-piece. A 
there in the dark. I can just make you out. O, if | merry fire glowed in the grate, and the savor of vari- 
you could oniy ivok in here and see how we've fixed | ous tempting viands arose from the white-covered 
up the room ’—turning her curly head to some one | table on which was spread the cffering to be sacrificed 
within—‘‘ Mrs. Whirtle and I—eh, Mrs. Whirtle, if | to the deity of appetite. 


Mrs. Whirtle, the proprietor of the fat voice afore- 
mentioned, and the possessor of a goodly person to 


‘But you mustn’t, you know,” to the silent old | match, stood in the act of uncovering a pair of deli- 
man, “ must he, Mra. Whirtle?”” To which that hid- | cate chickens. Mrs. Whirtle, be it known, was the 


tenant of the chambers unoccupied by Martin Grant, 
and it was to her valuable aid that Miriam Grant 


**Because you know this is Christmas-eve, and | had been forced to have recourse in the preparations 
your birthday, too, gran’pa. Aint it funny that it | for the surprise of her grandfather on his birth- 
should be Christmas-eve and gran’pa’s birthday too, | night. 


“No, but isn’t it, though? Isn’t it more like a 


From the wheezing, difficult manner in which it | fairy’s bower than anything else? And you’re the 


fairy, gran’pa, that the bower has been decked out 


and found it impossible for some moments to give | for.” And the child laughed and clapped her hands 


and danced about the room in the extremity of zlee. 
To Mrs, Whirtle her laughter was always attended 


house was the signal for the retreat of the flaxem | with infection ; and immediate symptoms of an alarm- 





ing nature invariably followed. The allusion to the 


fairy business was the signal for decided apoplectic 
appearances on that lady’s part. If Martin Grant, 
she thought, bore any resemblance to such mytho- 
| logical personages, it must have been to those of a 
most malignant and evil-minded dispositi os i 
Whirtle finally coughed it off with ‘difficulty, an 
they sat down to the table, the old man as bane 
| being dragged thither as it might have been to - 
stake, and immolated on a chair in the twinkling o 


#Are we, really?” said the other, in a tone of 








an eye. 

“And now what do you think of all this?” asked 
his grandchild, as soon as she had seen bim secured 
to the board and had taken her own seat opposite. 

“‘ It must have cost—” 

“*O, never mind the cost.” 

She jumped from her seat and took from the man- 
tel a tin money-box, fashioned into the semblance of 
a smnall but convenient country habitation, down the 
chimney of which she was in the habit of pouring 
any small moneys that her grandfather, at rare in- 
tervals, might bestow upon her. She shook the minia- 
ture dwelling-place to its very fuundations, and ex- 
pressed by the gesture that it was wholly tenantless. 

‘* That’s the way part of the treat was got. Mrs. 
Whirtle’s son sent the other goodies home to her, 

and so she thought she would have her supper here 
with us, as he wont be home in time from the store.” 

The pawnbroker shook his head as though he had 
still some qualms of conscience as to this unheard-of 
extravagance, but said no more. And so they all fell 
to with an appetite. 

“When Mrs. Whirtle’s son comes home he’s prom- 
ised to bring something with him—we wont tell him 
what it is though, will we, Mrs. Whirtle? and then 
maybe you’ll find another treat in store for you. 
Mrs. Whirtle’s son promised this morning, didn’t he, 
Mrs. Whirtle?” 

That lady paused, with her good-natured mouth 
full, and replied in the affirmative, adding: 

“Lord bless you, sir, she’s been a havin’ of this 
here upon hes mind for this week past;” and some- 
thing very like a good round tear dropped into her 
upraised tea-cup, and was immediately swallowed 
with the refreshing draught. “She’s the sweetest 
critter.” 

This was said in perfect confidence to the empty 
china as she replaced it in her saucer. 

“And now, gran’pa, while you’re shutting up the 
store,” said Miriam, after they had finished, ‘‘ we’ll 
clear away and get ready for you to sit down to 
your pipe.” 

Martin Grant, with the load half-remaining still on 
his mind as to the guilty excess to which he had been 
partner, went into the warehouse to fullow out the 
child’s bidding. As he stepped forth into the gloom, 
a faint rattling at the outer door met his ear. He 
went to it, and opening it, at first could see nothing. 
Looking down, 4 little shivering figure met his view. 
Conceiving it at once to be the messenger of some 
wretched parent’s wants, all things pertaining to the 
little back room became forgotten, and after closing 
the street door, he went behind the counter and be- 
came adamant once more, with ashrewd eye as usual 
to business. He leaned over, holding out his hand 
to receive the article he supposed: she had brought 
for his examination. The wretched little object 
stood wistfully regarding him, yet gave no indication 
of having anything she wished to pawn. In surprise, 
he asked: 

“Well, what is it, child?” 

A timid, low voice, replied: 

“If you please, sir, I did not bring anything to 
pawn. We have got nothing left, now.” 

* You did nut bring anything in my way—what do 
you want of me, then?” 

“ Osir!” and she now burst into a passion of tears, 
“*T have been sent by poor old grandfather to tell you 
—to tell you—that I am Nelly Grant!” 

“ What, his daughter’s child—John Grant’s daugh- 
ter?” 

* O yes, sir,” sobbing. 

Martin Grant’s countenance became suddenly 
clouded. 

“T am net come to beg, sir. He did not bid me 
speak a word about our poverty, nor in his name to 
ask assistance from you. But when he got home, he 
called me to him, and said, ‘ Nelly, my only hope is 
now in you;’ and he parted my hair softly, and look- 
ed earnestly in my face. ‘Go you to him, and let 
your childhood plead. Tell him who you are; and if 
his heart be untouched by those soft eyes and by that 
gentle lisping—if innocence, childish innocence, do 
not spezk home to him in his inmost soul, if all this 
be useless to touch his stern and unrelenting nature, 
then—then God help him and forgive him in his hour 
of feartul need!’ ” 

And the little creature ‘sobbed as she finished. In 
the gloom that reigned at the back of the warehouse, 
the sob seemed echoed by another. Martin Grant 
started, and looked in its direction. Bat the door 
was cjosed, and the clatter of clearing away was 
going on within, so that of course it was his fancy. 
Martin Grant turned towards the trembling child: 
“Does he then mean to besiege me in my own 
house? Am 1 always to submit to this annoyance? 
He would do well to cease it, for I may at length be 
driven to demaud xssistance of those whose duty it 
is to rid the community of all such beggars and im- 
postors!” : 

A demon at that moment certainly held Martin 
Grant within his thrall, or he coukd not thus have 
spoken in the hearing of that appealing child. It 
possessed him so powerfully and completely that he 
walked hastily round from behind the counter, as if 
he would—O, human nature !—bave thrust that tear- 





ful, pale and shivering form forth into the street. 
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But lo! an angel stood between, and face to face 
confronted the fuul spirit of ill. 

“ Gran’pa!” 

The demon recoiled. 

“Miriam, you here?” 

“ Gran’pa!” 

Only the one word, but O! the, terrible significance 
of that one word! 

‘* Unloose your arms from that creature, and retire 
at once into the room!” 

* Gran’pa!” 

Only the one word. 

* Will you do my bidding?” 

The demon once again held rampant sway. 

“Then begone from my threshold! Begone from 
beneath the roof which has too long sheltered an in- 
grate. Before my face to side with such as these, 
and bite the hand that cherishes! Monstrous in- 
gratitude! But I'l! not submit to it another mo- 
ment. Either unloose that child, and retire as I have 
bidden you, or else forever quit my house.” 

With a flashing eye and a quivering lip; with a 
heart swelling nigh to bursting; with one arm 
twined closely around the little outcast’s neck; with 
a steady and unfaltering footstep; with but one word 
uttered, the child was gone. . 

“ Gran’pa ha 

O, Martin Grant, God in mercy help youin your 
hour of fearful need! 





The pawnbroker sat alone in the back room. The 
store was closed and locked. Save the embers of the 
dying fire, there remained no light in the room; and 
save the howling of the wind in its passage over the 
chimney-tops and the loud ticking of the old clock 
in the corner, no sound to break the dead stillness 
that reigned around. A stillness that might be fe/t. 
A quiet that lay on him as he sat bending over the 
fire, with a heavy, smothering, choking weight, and 
one which could not be shaken off by the volition of 
his will. Loud and sonorous was heard the ticking 
in the corner, and as it beat back and forth, the pen- 
dulum became a living tongue, and’ shouted menac- 
ingly in his ear. And the never-ceasing burthen 
rang clear and sharpin the solemn silence, ‘ Peace 
on earth, good-will towards men!” Never stopping 
for a moment, never halting to take breath, ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good-will towards men!” Louder still, 
seeming almost to be shrieking it in his terrified ear, 
* Peace on earth, good-will towards men!” 

He arose and stopped the clock. Then again seat- 
ed himself, and bent once more over the decaying 
fire. And the wind came howling mournfully down 
the chimney. And this also was gifted with speech, 
and whispered forth for him alone of all the dweliers 
in the great city around him, “ Peace on earth, good- 
will towards men!” 

The bells without chimed the hour of midnight. 
Again the same old words were uttered slowly by the 
bells. They said them over and over again, as their 
echoes died away in the distance. Then all the 
chimes of all the churches, far and near, awoke and 
gleefully proclaimed the birth of Christmas day. 
And they, too, said those self-same words over and 
over again. He put his hands over his ears that 
these sounds might be shut out from him, and as he 
did so he felt a chill pass through his body, as though 
a breath of air from the depths of a death-vault had 
suddenly. swept past him. He looked up with a 
shiver. Close to his elbow a nameless, shapeless 
something stood silently regarding him; and as he 
looked spell-bound upon it, it gradually took the 
semblance of a form that he full well had known. 

“Tam thy first remembrance,” said the phantom. 
“T am the recollection of thy nearest earthly tie. [ 
am the shadow of thy mother! I can but stay upon 
this Christmas morning, ere yet the echoes of the 
midnight bells are lingering in the air, to whisper 
forth a warning. Obey the words heard in the tick- 
ing of the clock, in the mourning of the wind, and in 
the voice of the bells!” 

And the phantom, with its finger lifted upwards, 
dissolved and disappeared. Another took its place. 
He knew this face, too. The form had been present 
with him on his life-pilgrimage for many, many 
years. 

“lam thy second remembrance. I was the part- 
ner of thy sorrows ard thy joys, and thou didst greet 
me with the title of thy wife. Heed well thy warn- 
ing! Obey the words heard in the ticking of the clock, 
in- the mourning of the wind, and in the voice of the 
bells!” And it was gone. 

Another; O, did he not know this one! He stretch- 
ed out his trembling arms towards the phantom of 
his daughter! The shadow drew back from his 
touch. 

“Thy third remembrance! Thy last warning! 
Obey the words heard in the ticking of the clock, in 
the mourning of the wind, and in the voice of the 
bells!” And the phantom grew misty and indis- 
tinct before him as he held out his hands imploring- 
ly towards it. 

“ My child, thou wilt not leave me yet? Only re- 
membrance of my better nature, tarry yet awhile!” 

“The echoes of the midnight bells are silent and 
dead. I may not stay. Remember!” And the phan- 
tom grew still more indistinct. 

“Remember!” The voice came seemingly from 
the far-off distance. The figure was a mere airy 
wreath. “Remember!” The sonnd came linger- 
ingly towards him, and darkness fell upon him and 
upon the fireless room wherein he sat. 

There was a terrible bustle, and running up and 
down stairs, and opening and shutting of doors, and 
shouts of gleeful, childish laughter in the old house 
of Martin Grant, the pawnbroker of Salem street. 


-convenient country habitation which stood upon the 


joint contrivance of Mrs. Whirtle and Mrs. Whirtle’s 


There was a little witch skipping backward and for- 

ward in every direction. Her flaxen head peered in 
upon stout Mrs. Whirtle, who, with her face in a full 
glow, superintended the basting of a huge turkey in 
the kitchen. Before the small apparition could be 
challenged, it was off in a twinkling, and had dashed 
pell-mell into the little back room behind the ware- 
house, embraced two old men, a little girl of about 
her own age, a lame boy and an old dog with a 
shaggy coat, and was gone again before any of them 
could recover from their surprise. Mrs. Whirtle’s 
son Joe, carrying a bucket of water-in from the pump, 
was within an ace of being overset, bucket and all, 
by the spirit, and was embarrassed still more by its 
springing suddenly into his stalwart arms, and in- 
sisting upon being borne along with the bucket all | 
the way down the kitchen stairs. And Mrs. Whirtle’s 
son Joe carried her as ifshe had been a feather. And 
the witch at last becoming mure composed, drew up 
a stool to the feet of one of the old men in the little 
back room, and looking archly up into his face, said: 

** Gran’pa, you’ll never turn me out of the house 
again?” 

Whereupon this old man, without giving the least 
indication of such behaviour, began to sob and to 
grasp the hand of the other old man seated at his 
side, and to shake it warmly, and this made the other 
old man begin to sob; and the little girl seated so 
quietly at the fireside sobbed too, and so did the little 
lame boy, and even the shaggy old dog seemed to be 
struggling with a determination of not giving way*to 
his feelings, when the door was thrown wide open, 
and Mrs. Whirtle bore down upon them under a full 
press of canvas, and heavily laden with the turkey. 
Mrs. Whirtle’s son Joe followed with a huge sirloin 
of beef. Both being relieved of their burdens, disap- 
peared again, only to re-appear with an endless ar- 
ray of other dishes, bearing an endless variety of 
everything eatable under the sun. Last of all came 
a Christmas plum-pudding, rivalling the largest- 
sized school atlas in its gigantic circumference. 

And perhaps they didn’t eat! Perhaps anybody 
was forgotten! Perhaps even the shaggy old dog, 
who had _ his meal served upon the hearthstone at 
one and the same moment with the rest of the fam- 
ily, didn’t feel a somewhat uncomfortable sensation 
after dinner in the vicinity of his shaggy waistcoat. 
Perhaps Jve didn’t almost stifle them with laughter 
by telling them at the third helping to plum-pud- 
ding, that he really felt his appetite going—was 
afraid he was going to be ill—with other like pleasan- 
tries. Perhaps they didn’t all laugh and eat and 
drink till they were all as red in the face as so many 
turkey-cocks—especially Mrs. Whirtle. 

And when the cloth was cleared away, and two 
bottles, with glasses for everybody, were placed upon 
the table, didn’t the glee become more overpowering 
than ever? Didn’t they all laugh till the tears rolled 
down their cheeks—especially Mrs. Whirtle’s? And 
wasn’t everybody’s health drunk over and over again, 
and everybody toasted, until they might have been 
expected to gradually b of the i y ofa 
cinder from continued toasting—especially Mrs. 
Whirtle? And didn’t grandfather Martin Grant 
make a speech, and speak in the most eulogistic 
terms of everything and everybody in general—es- 
pecially Mrs. Whirtle? And finally, didn’t grand- 
father John Grant rise, and with a trembling voice 
and a tear in his eye, in the face of all present, re- 
late how a certain person had followed two other cer- 
tain persons into a miserable place, where on the bare 
floor-an old man and a lame boy, together with a 
shaggy dog, lay extended almost perishing of want. 
And how, when she brought them every one of them 
back to her own home with the intention of taking 
them upinto her own part of the house, how they 
were met by another person, who, with the tears 
streaming down his cheeks, went down upon his 
knees before them and asked them for forgiveness. 
And tben grandfather Jobn Grant seized Mrs, Whir- 
tle’s fat hand and shook it hard in his own, and the 
inference to be drawn from all this was, that he could 
be speaking of none others than himself, his brother, 
their grandchildren, and Mrs. Whirtle—especially 
Mrs. Whirtle. 

The disappearance of the witch Miriam and Mrs. 
Whirtle’s son Joe gave rise to some speculation. They 
speedily re-appeared, bearing between them—of 
course, Joe let her carry the heaviest share—some- 
thing covered with a green cloth and shaped likea 
picture. The cloth was removed, and it stood re- 
vealed a beautifully worked legend in colored silks, 
and surmounted by a handsome gilt frame; and as 
his eye read on, something for a moment blurred the 
sight of old Martin Grant. 





‘¢ PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD-WILL TOWARDS MEN?’ 
Miriam's offering to her grandfather on the anniver- 
sary of his birth, and on the eve of Chrisimas Day.” 


Not to make any further mystery of it, this had 
been worked by Miriam Grant’s own fingérs at 
school; the frame had been purchased with her own 
little savings, collected for a tong time past in the 


mantelpiece, and the whole thing arranged with the 


son Jue, tor the special intent of giving an over- 
wheiming surprise to that unconscions victim, ‘ Mar- 
tin Grant, in the handiwork of his grandchild. And 
as the pawnbroker lay his head upon the pillow that | 
night, Le made a resolution from thenceforth to try 
his best to foilow out those words which would be 
ever present to him till his dying day. And they 
shaped themselves into the form of holy prayer, and 





went up from his softened heart in solemn accents, 
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“ Peace on earth, good-will towards men!” 








MY ORDERLY. 


Let me first state that this Orderly of mine (No. 1) 
is a strong, stout, apparently unsentimental fellow. 
For the rest, an honester or a braver man never 
breathed. After some hardships and dangers en- 
countered during the day, we were sitting round a 
large tire of sandal-wood, a luxury you can’t afford 
in England. Lying upon the ground at night, half 
starved by day, we can often enjoy a fire that our 
queen might envy; for this wood, when burning, 
gives out a delicious odor. 

And now My Orderly (No. 1) speaks. 

“Thada mate in Californey. I wont tell his sur- 
name, sir. Many bal characters were there, and for 
self-defence, Harry and { kept much to ourselves. So 
I got to know him well, and to love him well, too, 
for he was a man in every way. We were very for- 
tunate, and male a pile, when one day Harry said to 
me: 

“* Tom, old man, I’ll go home and marry Peggy.’ 

“This brought me up standing, for I didn’t see 
how I could part with him. I took the pipe out of 
my mouth, and looked at him without speaking. I 
think he saw how it was, for he said, immediately: 

*¢T ll bring her out, you know, old fellow, to what- 
ever part of Australey you go to, as we’re going to 
leave this.’ 

*** Not on my account, Harry, I says.” 

**No,’ says he, ‘but on my éwn account; on 
Peggy’s account. Old man, I know you, and we 
don’t part so easy.” Ah, he were so good-hearted, 
were Harry. 

“ Well, sir, the short and the long of it was, that 
we squared up. I saw him on board ship in no time 
—for it was a long engagement with Peggy—and I 
helped him to hurry away. This was, I think, in 
*48 or 49. I had told him I was bound for Sydney, 
and to direct letters to the post-office there. I went 
off to Sydney, had a try at the Bathurst diggins; 
came down after a long while, and found a letter 
waiting for me from Harry. He wasn’t an educated 
man, sir, but I declare I have read in grand books 
things not half sogood as what I ‘have read in his 
letters. He told me of his meeting with Peggy. Shall 
I tell you of that, sir?” 

“Ofcourse, my man,” I said, “ tell me all you can 
of Harty.” 

‘When Harry, on his return to Ireland, reached 
the town of Caven, where Peggy was born, and 
where” (here My Orderly, No. 1, hesitated in an odd 
way), “and where,” he went on, “I was born, too. 
What did Harry do but put on his old digger’s clothes 
that. he had kept safe, makes inquiries whether the 
old curmudgeon, Peggy's father, was still alive, and 
all that, finds he is alive, and goes at dusk to the little 
cottage outside the town. 

“They didn’t know him at first, for the sun out 
here doesn’t improve a man’s complexion; but he 
soon made himself known, and Peggy fell into his 
arms in a dead faint. Her father was in an awful 
passion. He had always opposed the courtship most 
bitter. 

“*What,’ says he, ‘are you come back, you vaga- 
bond, to steal about my place again by night, as you 
did long ago, when you wanted my child to run away 
with you?’ 

** No sir,’ says Harry, ‘don’t you see I am coming 
openly now? I haven’t been able to forget Peggy, 
and she hasn’t forgot me; so now, Mr. Hickey, will 
you give her to me?’ 

“*Why, you madman,’ says Hickey, ‘am I likely 
to give my child t» a manin rags? What a hopeless 
profligate you must be not to be able to have done 
better in Californey than to come home in the clothes 
you’re in.’ 

“<Mr. Hickey,’ says Harry, ‘I am willing to work 
hard for your daughter as an honest man, and we 
love each other, and can’t get over it. Will you give 
her to me or no?’ 

“* Begone, you beggar,’ shouts the other, ‘ orI 
may forget myself in my own house.’ 

“* All right, sir,’ says Harry; ‘but you'll be sorry 
for this.’ 

“Two days.after, Peggy walked out quietly, and 
was warried to the man of her choice. 








“Exactly one week after this, an old man was 
shown into a confortable sitting-room in a neighbor- 
ing town. Harry and his wife had justdined. Peggy 
started up. 

*** Don’t speak to me now, Peg,’ said the old man, 
who seemed to have a sore throat. ‘ Go into another 
room for a minute or two.’ 

‘*She locked anxiously at her father and her hus- 
band fur a second, was satisfied, and walked away. 

“*O Harry, O dear Harry,’ said the old man, ‘on 
my knees I ask your forgiveness. I couldn’t do it 
before my child, but do you know all you have done? 
My poor wife and myself would have been driven out 
upon the highway only for you.’ 

“ * Father-in-law,’ says Harry, ‘ you know I would 
have done it for her sake alone; bat I declare, I think 
I would have done it even for the sake of showing to 
an old man that there’s a better way of using money 
than hoarding it.’ 

“Harry had found that old Hickey had got into 
unlucky entanglements, that the screw was about to 
be applied; so he went to the creditors, paid them, 
and sent the receipts to Hickey for one thousxnd one 
hundred pounds. 

“ Some time after this,” continued My Orderly (No. 


1), “I heard of great diggins in Port Philip, and 1 | 


wrote to Harry, telling him I intended to go there. 
Off I started, reached Bendigo, pitched my tent on 





gold. Why, sir, you couldn’t believe it unless you 
was there.” 

“I was there,” T said, “and at the earliest period, 
80 go on.” _ 

“*L had left directions,” continued My Orderly (No. 
1), ** with a friend ia Melbourne to forward my letters 
to the Bendigo post-office, and one day [ got a letter 
telling me that Harry, and Peggy, and their little 
girl would be tn Melbourne almost as soon as the 
letter would reach me. 

“O, how I did ride down to Melbourne! They 
hadn’t arrived, though, and I had to wait for more 
than a week, but this gave me means to have every- 
thing comfortable for them when they should arrive, 
For what an awful place it was! Tender ladies con- 
tinually landing, and from want of room in Mel- 
bourne, compelled to go mto tents; and their little 
children almost starving, and eaten alive with mos- 
quitoes and vermin—upon my soul, sir, I don’t like 
to talk qbout it. 

“They came at last, and—well, well, I suppose I 
must confess it, but it was the only time that ever a 
woman told me not to—not to—feel a thing so much. 
You're not laughing at me, sir?” said My Orderly 
(No. 1). interrupting himself. 

“No, Lam not, indeed, Tom. Go on.” 

But I must inform the reader that here Tom show- 
ed great reluctance to goon; and before he did go on 
he gave utterance to sobs, so exceedingly like sobs 
suppressed in a manly way, that I felt my own feel- 
ings iderably touched, because I knew his char- 
acter 80 well, 

“ Their little girl, now between three and four years 
of age—what is the use of my trying to describe her? 
She was like an old woman in sense, but was as gay, 
and light-hearted, and full of childish sport, as the 
queen of the fairies herself. Such talk as hers was! 
But then, you see, Peggy was a good and true wo- 
man, Harry was a good and true man, so she was 
kept from evil example. I assisted them in what they 
did for her.” 

Here there was another pause of some length. 

““T will tell you a secret, sir, that I didn’t intend to 
tell. Peggy and 1 had been reared together, and she 
was the only being I ever loved in the same way. It 
was me that brought Harry and her together. I 
saw, too late, that they could only be happy with 
each other. I knew what a good fellow he was. It 
was me that put it in bis head to go to Californey, 
and I went with him to help him makeshis fortune 
and marry her. For, you see, it was a hopeless case 
for me, and why shouldn’t Ido all I could fur two 
such dear friends? 

“ Well, when they all got out, Harry would have it 
that wife and child must go with him and me to 
Bendigo. [ wished them to be left in some respect- 
able lodging-house, but Harry was obstinate. 

***Tt’s no use talking, Tom,’ says he; ‘I will not 
leave them in this rowdy place. Things are bad, in- 
deed, as you say, at Eagle Hawk, but I'll have a first- 
rate marquee for them, and I’ll pitch it always near 
where we work; so they’ll be all right.’ 

‘We went up to Bendigo in a spring wagon, well 

roofed, and arrivei in safety. The marquee was 
pitched quite close to our ‘claims,’ and in a short 
time Peggy was as happy as possible. Her life was 
not laborious, as you may guess, sir ; for we even got 
washing done for her, which is much to say in the 
case of a digger’s wife. 
- “Treally do think that the happiest days I ever 
spent in my life were the dys I spent there, work- 
ing hard with Harry for a few hours, and spending 
most of my evenings with Peggy, the little girl, and 
Harry. My God! what a queer power some children 
have over @ man! Wl give you an instance. 

“One evening little Lizzy was sitting on my knee, 
very silent; «ll at once, she says: 

* * Do 00 ever say oor prayers?’ 

“ Now this took me quite aback, for I had promise1 
my mother, many yea*s before, never to neglect this 
I didn’t know what to answer, soI said: 

“ «Why do you ask me that, Liz?’ And her an- 
Bwer was stranger: 

“ * Because I like 00, Tom, and because I want God 





to like oo. God wont like oo, if oo don’t say oor | 


prayers.’ 




















“And then the little thing slid down from my knee, 


knelt on the ground, and said: 

“* Pray God make ‘Tom gond; pray God like Tom; 
pray God make Tom say his prayers.’ ”’ 

There was a trememdous pause after this. My 
Orderly seemed to have swallowed one of those con- 
foumled mosquitoes, and was trying bard for a long 
time to get it up. I made a remark to encourage 
him, and he went on. 

** We had to shiftour quarters, at last, from want 
of water, so we went to another gully at some dis- 
tance, where there was mach deeper sinking. We 
sunk several holes, and did pretty well for some time. 





“ When here, l met a man that I felt at oncea | 


dearly hatred to. It’s not my nature, and it was a 
very strange thing. I met him at a grog-shop; for 
I wasn’t a saint, and used to take my glass now and 
then. This fellow was a tall, lanky, blaek-browed 
fellow, with a scowl—well, when he tried to laugh, 
why, of the two, I preferred the scowl. 

“He seemed to dislike every homan being except 
little Lizzie, but he really acted as though he liked 
her. Every time be passed oor camp, and saw her, be 
would try to make her take a smal! nugget, or « few 
raisins, or currants, or walnuts. The child always 
refused his gifts. She shuddered when he spoke to 
her, and used to rua up to Harry and me for pro- 
tection. 


“ Harry shared with me this feeling of batred, for | 
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feelings as these, it does not 
quarrel; so a quarrel did take 
and this man Cornish, and H 
| hammering. As Cornish w: 
held up his finger in a threa 
and gave him such a devilish 
eyes, as I shall never forget t 
only laughed at him, and « 
| anymore? But I well reme: 
that I read of in Sir Walter ' 
Drovers,’ and I felt very une: 
* At length the gully bega: 
claims, and no others came i) 

| was cleared out, and there w. 

| go ‘ prospecting.’ 

“Harry and 1 started one 
be back at nightfall, Little ] 
besought me ‘not to tay long.’ 
we got bewildered in a dense « 
the night before we got clear « 
* Don’t belleve them, sir, t 
ofevil. I was as sure there 
I was of my existence, Yes, 
thing wrong. When we got 
rounded by the few women 0! 
sible. Harry turned sick, an 


could only say to me, as I he! 
“* What is all this, Mrs. M 
| *¢ Och, Tom dear, poor litt! 
| good to me;’ and she sobbed 
|... | Twas trembling all over, : 
I managed to gasp out: 
} « * Will no one here, in Go 
has happened?’ 
***She’s lost, Tom. Every 
everywhere. She's lost sinc: 
‘Harry rose up as cool as 
the women to restore his wife 
after fearful explosions of gri: 
gy had gone down to the « 





Lizzy asleep in the marque 
distance off, and as she did n: | 
many times to rest. When + 
gone.” 

Here My Orderly (No. 1) ay 
ed about a dozen mosquitoes, 
Orderlies began to complain \ | 
“them beasts of horse mosq: 

“*Cheer up, my girl,’ says 
that’s in danger. Tom and | 
this?’ 

“We went outside, and, | 
horses, Tom came up to me, 
| “* Let me feel your band, 
there, I see. I want to say 
Iam a very wicked man.’ 

_ “Are you a lunatic, Ha: 
turned your brain, after all? 

**No, Tom,’ he said, ‘1 a 
certain thoughts to cross my 

“*What do you mean?’ I+ 

“* This,’ says be: ‘I belies 
away, and is perhaps murder 

“* Bea man, Harry,’ I av 
any one?’ 

“He did not anawer, but 1 
we rode away. That long : 
about ‘ cooeying,’ and many 
| from tumbling down the dee 
too, as busy as we were, on 
| we all returned without suc 

“That evening, as we sa’ 
some refreshment, I said to | 

“* You recollect what you 

“Says he, ‘And are you n 

“* Listen to me, Tom,’ I : 
Rooke’s station, about thirty 
tracker in the colonies, Bri: 
and whoever took the child 
better than a bloodhound.’ 

“*No good, Tom,’ says he 
people that have been ‘here 
night is gone.’ 


f “* Never mind,’ I answers 
* | It’s our only chance.’ 
“Harry rode over, and gc 
could speak English very we 
| | instant what he had to do. 
see how he commenced his 
an hour about the bunk tha’ 
ing on. Then he got up, a 
wards a acrub not more tha: 
| We entered it; he went on 
| where he stopped, as thong! 
| time he went out of the scr 
road into it, and led the » 
hole that had been dererted + 
“1 have often thought the 
kind of a stupor all this tim 
noted everything that was ( 
now that only a moment pa 
j ting the black fellow down | 


f up again with something th 
ing on bis arm, beard my | 


, | awful scream of mortal ago 
2 my ears, and after that I did 
h | (Here the mosquitoes, co 


bard at work.) 
| Well, sir, there wag an 
against some persun or perse 
| * The question was, who w 
| and I bad no doubt about it 
i pi ‘ The t 4get ma! 
appearel, early on the day 
one woman had seen him co 
| others had seen Lim go, | 
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lbourne almost as soon as the 
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1,and I had to wait for more 
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them when they should arrive. 
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from want of room in Mel- 
go into tents; and their little 
ng, and eaten alive with mos- 
ipon my soul, sir, I don’t like 


st, and—well, well, I suppose I 
5 was the only time that ever a 
—not to—feel a thing so much. 
at me, sir?” said My Orderly 
imself. 

od, Tom. Goon.” 

1e reader that here Tom show- 
goon; and before he did go on 
sobs, 80 exceedingly like sobs 
‘ way, that I felt my own feel- 
1ed, because I knew his char- 


w between three and four years 
» of my trying to describe her? 
man in sense, but was as gay, 

fall of childish sport, as the 
self. Such talk as hers was! 
‘gy was a good and true wo- 
1 and true man, so she was 
- Tassisted them in what they 


ler pause of some length. 
‘ret, sir, that I didn’t intend to 
been reared together, and she 
er loved in the same way. It 
Harry and her together. I 
y could only be happy with 
hat a good fellow he was. It 
is head to go to Californey, 
» help him makeshis fortune 
vou see, it was a hopeless case 
{n’t Ido all I could for two 


| got out, Harry would have it 
ust go with him and me to 
2m to be left in some respect- 
t Harry was obstinate. 

z, Tom,’ says he; ‘I will not 
dy place. Things are bad, in- 
zle Hawk, but I'll have a first- 
, and I'll pitch it always near 
‘y’ll be all right.’ 

ndigo in a spring wagon, well 
1 safety. The marquee was 
yar ‘claims,’ and in a short 
py as possible. Her life was 
ay guess, sir ; for we even got 
which is much to say in the 


iat the happiest days I ever 
he days I spent there, work- 
r a few hours, and spending 
ith Peggy, the little girl, and 
t a queer power some chikiren 
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ne that, Liz?’ And her an- 
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ra swallowed one of those con- 
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could only say to me, as I held him up, ‘Ask, ask.’ 
“¢ What is all this, Mrs. Murphy?’ I asked. 
Och, Tom dear, por little Lizzy. The Lord be 
good to me;’ and she sobbed in genuine sorrow. 
ha “Twas trembling all over, and felt very giddy, but 
I managed to gasp out: 
« ¢Will no one here, in God’s name, tell us what 
has happened?’ 
***She’s lost, Tom. Every one’s hunting for her 
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feelings as these, it does not take much to make a 


quarrel; so a quarrel did take place between Harry 


| and this man Cornish, and Harry gave him an awful 


hammering. As Cornish was leaving the place, he 
held up his finger in a threatening way to Harry, 
and gave him such a devilish look out of his battered 
eyes, as I shall never forget tomy dying day. Harry 
only laughed at him, and asked him if he wanted | 
any more? But I well remembered a similar gesture | 
that I read of in Sir Walter Scott’s tale of the ‘Two 
Drovers,’ and I felt very uneasy. 

“ At length the gully began to thin. Men left their 
claims, and no others came in their place. Our hole | 
was cleared out, and there was nothing for it but to 
go ‘ prospecting.’ 

“Harry and 1 started one morning, intending to 
be back at nightfall, Little Lizzy clung to me, and 
besought me ‘not to tay long.’ Buton our way back 
we got bewildered in a dense scrub, and it was far in 
the night before we got clear of it. 

“* Don’t believe them, sir, that laugh at forebodings 
ofevil. I was as sure there was something wrong as | 
I was of my existence. Yes, and there was some- 
thing wrong. When we got back, Peggy was sur- 
rounded by the few women of the place, quite insen- 
sible. Harry turned sick, and was going to fall. He 


everywhere. She’s lost since sundown.’ 

“Harry rose up as cool as a man could be, assisted 
the women to restore his wife to her senses, and then, 
after fearful explosions of grief, we learned that Peg- 
gy had gone down to the creek for water, leaving 
Lizzy asleep in the marquee. The creek was some 
distance off, and as she did not feel well, she sat down 
many times to rest. When she got back, Lizzy was 
gone.” 

Here My Orderly (No. 1) appeared to have swallow- 
ed about a dozen quitoes, and how my Other 
Orderlies began to complain what an infernal nui 





do nothing. 
up—all to no purpose. Peggy did not recover her 
senses for a long time, and she never was told the 
worst part of the case. Harry seemed to live only 
for the purpose of discovering his child’s destroyer. 
We took Peggy down to the sed-coast, got her the 
best medical advice, and, after we saw that she was 
mending, we determined to leave her with the kind, 
good people we lodged with, and to go to visit new 
diggins we had just heard of. 

“And now, sir, 1 am going to tell you one of those 
things you read aboug in novels; but I often say that 
novels is foolish things compared with rale life. 
evening before we were to start, Peggy, with her 
poor weak hands, was rummaging among her pack- 
ages for some things to give Harry for his journey. 
Suddenly she began to cry and sob so bitterly that 
Harry ran over to her, and says: 

“<* What is the matter with you, my poor darling?’ 

“ But Harry began to sob himself, for his wife had 
just taken out by mistake the little frock that the 
blessed child had been murdered in. 
down on the table to support his wife, and I heard 
something like metal strike the candle-stick. What 
made me pay attention to it, I cannot tell, but there, 
half hid by the little waist-belt, was something round 
and shining. 

*** Harry,’ says I, ‘come here fora moment. Do 
you recognize this?’ 

“Ofcourse he did; so did I. 
Cornish’s tobacco-pipe, of a style that no one could 
ever fail to notice. 

‘**Tom,’ say@ Harry, as white as a sheet, ‘ where 
did you get this?’ 

“*TIt must have got entangled in the waist-belt,’ I 
said, in a whisper, ‘when he was carrying her, and 
got hidden between the belt and the frock. Your 
throwing it down made it come half out.’ 

“* What will you do with it?’ said, again. ‘Hand 
it to the police, of course?’ 

*** No fear,’ Harry answers. 
be safe to get him off. They would make it out that 
the child found it, or that the guilty party put it 
there on purpose to divert attention from him, and 
many other things of the kind. 


law-evidence against him, and we could 
Rewards were offered, detectives sent 


The 


He threw it 


come down upon us. 
hears them coming, will rouse the others.” 

And so, with a brief prayer to Heaven for those 
who were far distant, and for protection throughout 
the night, I wrapped myself in my blanket, and lay 
down beside my boy-son (whom I am training to this 
life of adventure); nor was it long before the wild 
corrobberie chant, droning in my drowsy ear, grew 
fainter still, 


and then was lpst. 


“Gracious heavens!” I exclaimed; “you don’t 
mean to tell me that you—that they deliberately 
murdered a man in that way?” j 

“Tonly tell you what occurred, sir,” replied My 
Orderly (No. 1); “but JZ don’t call it murder. They 
threw Cornish’s (alias Walsh) saddle and bridle into 
the hole, and they turned his horse loose. You may 
depend upon it, sir, there are few places that could 
make such revelations, if they could speak, as the 
deep old holes of Bendigo.” 

“* My good friend,” I began, “I am afraid that—” 
But just then the loud and wild corrobberie of black 
fellows was heard about two hundred yards off. 

“Put fresh caps on your revolvers, men; they may 
Any one who is awake and 








It was the top of 


* The lawyers would 


No, Tom; I know 





*‘ them beasts of horse mosquitoes were.” 

“*Cheer up, my girl,’ says Harry; ‘all’s not lost 
that’s in danger. Tom and I must go and see about 
this?’ 

“We went outside, and, before we mounted our 
horses, Tom came up to me, and said: 

“* Let me feel your hand, Tom. Right, youare all 
there, I see. I want to say one word to you, Tom. 
Iam a very wicked man.’ 

_ “*Are you a lunatic, Harry?’ saysI. ‘ Has this 
turned your brain, after all?’ 

**No, Tom,’ he said, ‘1 am a villain in allowing 
certain thoughts to cross my mind.’ 

“What do you mean?’ I said. 

“¢ This,’ says he: ‘I believe Lizzy has been taken 
away, and is perhaps murdered.’ 

“* Be a man, Harry,’ I answers. 
any one?’ 

“He did not answer, but mounted his horse, and 

. we rode away. 


*Do you suspect 


from tumbling down the deep holes. Wemet others, 
too, as busy as we were, on the same errand. But 
we all returned without success. 

“That evening, as we sat in the marquee taking 
some refreshment, I said to Harry: 

*** You recollect what you said to me last night?’ 

Says he, ‘And are you not of my mind?’ 

«Listen to me, Tom,’ I said. ‘ Jimmy is now at 
Rooke’s station, about thirty miles off. He's the best 
tracker in the colonies. Bring him into tie marquee, 
and whoever took the child away, Jimmy will track 
better than a bloodhound.’ 

“*No good, Tom,’ says he. ‘ Look at thecrowds of 
people that have been‘here since; every track of last 
night is gone.’ 

“ « Never mind,’ I answers. 
It’s our only chance.’ 

‘* Harry rode over, and got the black fellow. He 
could speak English very well, and understood in an 
instant what he had to do. It was very curious to 
see how he commenced his work. He spent at least 
an hour about the bunk that Lizzy had been sleep- 
ingon. Then he got up, and led the way slowly to- 
wards a scrub not more than two hundred yards off. 
We entered it; he went on until he came to a spot 
where he stopped, as though uncertain. After some 
time he went out of the scrub at right angles to our 
road into it, and led the way right to a deep-sunk 
hole that had been deserted some weeks before. 

“‘T have often thought that Harry and I wereina 
kind of a stupor all this time (although we saw and 
noted everything that was done), for it seems to me 
now that only a moment passed until I saw men let- 
ting the black fellow down by a rope, saw him come 
up again with something that had golden hair, hang- 
| ing on his arm, heard my poor Harry utter a most 


* Jimmy must be got. 





_| awful scream of mortal agony that ever ran through 


| my ears, and after that I didn’t hear any more.” 
(Here the mosquitoes, confound them, were very 
hard at work.) 
“Well, sir, there was an inquest—Willful murder 
| against some person or persons unknown. 
| “The question was, who was the murderer? Harry 
| and I had no doubt about it, and several were of our 


A | opinion. The suspected man had left the gully, it 


one woman had seen him coming back long after the 


| appeared, early on the day of the murder, although 
| others had seen him go. 


However, there was no 


hard into my face as he said this. 

***T think I know them too,’ I said. 
they set out?’ 

«* To-morrow morning, Tom, and no mistake.’ 

“The next morning the two policemen set out. 
One of them was called—O yes, he was called Griffin, 
and the other—call him Hobbs if you like. It did 
not take such experienced bush-constables long to 
find out that Cornish was living under another name, 
on the station of a Courtenay, as stockman. 
steered in that direction, and in a day or two reached 
the station. 

“ They asked about a stockman named Walsh. He 
had lett that very day. 
enough to describe him? With pleasure; a tall, lank 
man, with large black eyebrows, and a bad expres- 
sion of face. He had taken the road towards Bendigo. 

“ Towards Bendigo! The two constables looked at 
each other, and a curious look was exchanged be- 
tween them. They put their horses to their mettle 
about ‘ cooeying,’ and many a narrow escape we hail | that day, but they did not overtake their man; still 
they heard on their way that he was ahead. 
tied their weary horses up that night, and pulled 
up grass fur them, not to lose time in the morning. 
Ata very early hour they were on the road again, 
and about ten o’clock they saw a traveller before 
them, and they were sure he was their man. They 
slackened their speed that they might overtake him 
gradaally, and at a convenient spot. 
it so well, that at the same moment one was on each | 
side of him on a lonely part of the read. He looked 
into the faces of both, and saw his fute there. He 
was about to make a desperate rush for it, when 
Griftin seized his bridle, and Hobbs clapped a revolver 
to his head. 

** Come quietly with us at once, or you are a dead 


That long night through we rode | 


while the constables led him off the road into the | 
bush. When there, Griftin says to him: 
**Do yon know this?’ holding up the top of the 


The other muttered something. 

“¢ This was fuund, do you hear, in the frock of the 
child you murdered, and worse than murdered. 
Move on, aad the first sound or movement you make, 
you are a corpse.” 

* They went on. 
trom Bendigo, but they kept quite in the bush, to 
avoid observation, and make a short cut. 
reached the place of our encampment long before 
nightfall, but they stayed in the scrub until long af- 
ter the sun went down. They kept their prisuner 
sitting on the ground in front of them. Several times 
he had tcied to ask them questions, but Griffin, ina 
terrible voice, tuld him to be silent. 

** As soon as it became deep dusk, Griffin got up, 
puta large piece of wood in their prisoner’s mouth, 
and secured it by binding his own handkerchief over 
his mouth and round his heat. 
arms and hands very tightly with two saddle-straps, 
and led him aloug, pistol in hand. 
was soon found. 
spring backwards, and the noises that he made in 
attempting to scream were unearthly. 
Was no escape. 
plunged him into the hole, and tbey listened with 
grim pleasure to the splash he made in the water at 
the bottom.” 








who will find him.’ He looked very 


When will 


They 


Would Mr. Courtney be kind 


They 


They managed 


grees. 
They were about twenty miles 
ballet. 
They had 


He fhen botnd his 


The fatal hole 
The wretch made one convulsive 


But there 


Griffin, with superhuman force, 





friend in New Hampshire. 
ones from other parties, but have not thought them 
worthy of notice, because the complaint uttered is 
directed against one of the most ancient landmarks 
of Masonry. 


shipful Master of 
high estimation hereabouts. 
* blackballed ;’ yet those holding the highest offices 
in that Lodge say tue cause of my rejection, or rather 
reports made against me, had no reliable foundation. 
And I bave been told by a M. M. connected with 
that Lodge, that by the maliciousness of an enemy 
in ‘that camp,’ I have been set aside. 
of the Lodge is still willing to recommend me, and I 
| am urged to pash on again. Please inform me if 
“The wretch let his hands drop helplessly down, | there isa way to obtain justice in spite of the secret 
plottings of this unscrupulous opponent; if it be in 
confurmity with the laws of the Order; or would you 
advise me to apply to another Lodge? I care not 
so much for the decision, as to have the feeling of 
being wronged without a chance for redress.” P 

We have not the siightest doubt but that the can- 
didate feels bad at his rejection. 
would not be worthy the honor of receiving the de- 
It he ever becomes a Mason, he will see the 
necessity for caution in a careful exercise of the 
One ball can reject, and we would not have 
the Jaw altered, if a dozen friends were refused Ma- 
sonic houors. There are many arguments in favor 
oft such power on the part of one brother, and but 
few for extending the franchise of the ballot. 

After sufficient time has elapsed, let our friend 
renew his application to the Lodge iu which he was 
proposed. Don’t go to some other Lodge aud make 
the attempt, although the temptation is great. Mas- 
ters and wardens have much to answer for by the 
readiness with which they assist rejected applicants, 
and sometimes without regard to merit or demerit. 
Men have been refused the degrees in Buston, and 
gone to country towns and obtained them, and vice 
versa; a state of affuirs which should not be permit- 
ted to exist, 
and for the public good. 
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DEDICATION OF A HALL.—Our brethren in the 
valley of the Kennebec and vicinity dedicated the 
new ballin Augusta, Me., last week, with imposing 
ceremonies. The Bethlehem Lodge of Skowhegan 
was present, with the Skowhegan band, and Lodges 
were also present from Kendall’s Mills, Waterville, 
and other surrounding towns. 

NEw LODGE IN CHELSEA.—A new Lodge of Free- 
masons has been formed in Chelsea, from the Star of 
Bethlehem Lodge, in that city. 
Robert Lash Lodge, a name much revered by the 
older members of the fraternity in this vicinity. 


It is to be called the 


TAUNTON CHAPTER.—The following is a list of 
officers of St. Marks R. A. Chapter: Charles F. John- 
son, H. P.; John E. Brown, K.; J. J. Stanley, S.; 
Charles Lawton, Treas.; Charles H. Atwood, Sec. 


MT. VERNON LODGE.—The following is a list of 
officers of Mt. Vernon Lodge, of Malden:—J. W. 
Chapman, W.M.; E. W. Glover, S. W.; C. H. Nichols, 
J. W.; J. M. Russell, Treas.; F. L. Torrey, Sec. 


ENGLIsH Masonic BANQUETS.—At English Ma- 
sonic banquets, when the usual loyal tuasts fur the 
‘Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales and the rest 
of the royal family have been given, those who are 
not Masons withdraw, and the room is then closely 
locked for the Masonic tvasts. 


We received the following communication from a 
We have received similar 


“TI was proposed a short time since by the Wor- 
» aud another Mason held in 
The result was, I was 


Said Master 


lf he did not, he 


t emergency, 





Learning, itis said, may be an instrument of fraud; 
80 may bread, if discharged from the mouth of a 
cannon, be an instrument of death. 





THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
The following tof the in which the 
old Atlantic Cable was secured by the Great Eastern 
will be read with interest: 
An experienced man was lowered in a bight of a 
rope over the bow-sheaves of the ship on to one of 
the iron guards surrounding the bawse-pipes, and 
from this position he managed, but not without 
difficulty, to secure the eastern side of the bight 
of the cable. The next task was to liberate the 
cable from the grapnel, a work by no means easy, 
and one that took nearly an hour to accomplish. 
While these necessary works were being carried on, 
all was still as death; there was no cheering, no un- 
due euthusiasm, to distract any one from his duty. 
Now and again, the voice of Mr. Canning could be 
heard giving an order to the men engaged in “ stop- 
pering,” and this, together with the answering * Ay, 
ay, sir,’ of the man below, was the only sound to be 
heard. All the ship’s company were on deck; this 
was no time for sleep. Every one was in a state of 
intense quiet excitement. Every face bore an ex- 
pression of mingled impatience and fear; impatience 
for the quick completion of the work, and fear lest 
something should happen to prevent that completion. 
It was three o’clock before the order was given to 
pick up slowly, and the drums began to revolve for 
the last time; and it was half-past three before the 
end of the cable was got into the testing-room. The 
scene in the testing-roum was at once solemn and 
exciting. We were now to learn whether or not we 
had been laboring in vain for the last three weeks. 
After waiting for some time, the end of the cable is 
brought in, followed by Mr. Canning and Mr. Clifford. 
In half a minute more, the room is full, the door 
closed, and all eyes fixed on Mr. Willoughby Smith, 
as he lays bare the copper wires of the cable, and 
makes the connection with his instrument. The first 
signal is sent to Valentia, and the little light on the 
slide of Professor Thomson’s galvanometcr is seen to 
move briskly backwards and forwards, and then 
come to a stand-still. We all wait breathlessly for a 
reply, but none comes. Five minutes elapse, and 
then the second signal is sent. No answer again. 
The suspense is growing really awful, when, after 
the lapse of another five minutes, a third signal is 
transmitted; and in less than a minute, the light is 
seen to move in answer, apparently of its own accord, 
and Mr. Willoughby Smith bursts out into a loud 
cheer. This cheer is taken up first by those in the 
testing-room, then by those on the deck outside, and 
lastly, is heard to reverberate from the engine-rooms 
and stoke-holes below, again and again. Hurrah! 
Hip, hip, hurrah! The cable was now spliced to the 
portion we had on board. To effect this, the cable 
had to be taken from the tank, passed through the 
paying-out gear to the stern, then festooned along 
the starboard side of the ship, outside everything, and 
passed in again at the bows, to meet the end await- 
ing it there. The splice was completed by 6 45, and 
passed over the bow of the ship into the sea; the 
festoous along the side were then all let go, and, ina 
few minutes, we were once more actually paying out 
cable from the stern, and making the best of our way 
towards Heart’s Content. Those who had toiled so 
unremittingly for the last three weeks were at last 
rewarded by a glorious success. Hopes, fears and 
anxieties were now at an end. 

This was truly a great day for Mr. Canning, who 
had tirst originated the idea of grappling for a rope 
in the almost unfathomable waters of the Atlantic; 
and who, in the face of every conceivable discour- 
agement, had at length brought his experiment to a 
successful termination, and converted an impossi- 
bility into an accomplished fact—a fact that will ever 
be connected with his name, and will tend to make 
his memory glorious, when his kind and honest fuce 
has been forgotten. 








THE RAGE FOR WEALTH. 


See it in all its madness, in our poor friend Robin- 
son. He bas made one fortune, but did not consider 
it large enough, and is now busy in making another. 
He is off to the city at 8 A. M., never returning till 8 
P. M., and then so worn and jaded that he cares for 
nothing beyond his dinner and his sleep. His beau- 
tiful house, his conservatories and pleasare-grounds, 
delight not him; he never enjoys, he only pays for 
them. He has acharming wife and a youthful fam- 
ily, but he sees little of either—the latter, indeed, he 
never sees at all, except on Sundays He comes 
home so tired that the children would only worry 
him. To them “papa” is almost a stranger. They 
know him ouly as a periodical incumbrance ou the 
household life, which generally makes it much less 
pleasant. And when they grow up, it is to such’ 
totally different existence than his that they usually 
quietly ignore him. ‘O, papa cares nuthing about 
this ;”’ “‘ No, no, we never think of telling papa any- 
thing ”’— until some day papa will die, and leave 
them a quarter of a million. But how much better 
to leave them what no money can ever buy—the re- 
membrance of a tuther! A real father, whose guar- 
diansbip made home safe, whose tenderness filled it 
with happiness, who was companion and friend, as 
well as ruler and guide, whose influence interpen- 
etrated every day of their lives, every feeling of their 
hearts; who was not merely the author of their being 
—that is nothing, a mere accident—but the originator 
and educator of everything good in them—the visibie 
father on earth, who made them understand dimly 
*‘our Father which is in heaven.” 

—_——- 7 <Dee ? --— 





If you employ yonr moncy in doing good, you put 
it out at the best interest. 
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THE BRIDE OF CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


“Is it Christmas-eve, my daughter ? 
Then the town has jovial times; 
Open the window and listen 
For the music of its chimes. 
My ears are dull, but tell me, do they echo far and wide ?"’ 
“T hear them clearly, father, sitting here at your side.” 


“There are ever Christmas bridals— 
Who 's to be wed to-night ?”’ 
The face of Ethel Grenwold 
Turned to a deathly white. 
“Who's to be wed to-night, eh ?—tell the old man the 
news—"' 
She tried to answer calmly, ‘** They say ‘tis Lionel Hewz."’ 


“ Ah, Lionel Hewz—the name of him 
Who loved our gentle Nell; 
She lies in the churchyard—is ’t not so? 
Ay, now I mind it well. 
It happed at Christmas—only the last—had not our dar 
ling died, 
The humble cottage maiden would have been a noble 
bride."* 


Sad Ethel's eye let fall a tear, 
She would not strike the knell, 
In that agéd heart, of memories 
Which slept so passing well; 
But O, she grieved for the sister who, in her dark despair, 
A twelvemonth back, deserted, had fied they knew not 
where. 


Home from the market wending 
With a dainty Christmas wreath, 
Because her father would love it, 
Hidden her cloak beneath, 
Chanced Ethel to hear the mention that from lip to lip 
did glide, 
Lionel Hewz, this merry eve, would bring to his palace a 
bride. 


Ah, why should any remember 
The peasant maiden's fate ? 
What but a fragment was it : 
Of poesy out of date? 
But Ethel—blame not Ethel—lifted her tear-wet face, 
Calling a blight from heaven upon Lionel the base. 


Merrily on the frosty air 
Ring out the Christmas bells, 
Dreamily sits fair Ethel 
With a heart that sorrow swells, 
Thinking, as oft and always she had thought the long 
year through, 
Of her hapless, ruined sister—Nellie, trusting and true; 


Thinking of that young noble, 
Seeming all true and good, 
While haunting their peaceful valley 
As summer blesses the wood; 
Till the shy and beautiful maiden, believing his vows of 
love, ‘ 
For him had forgotten all things—even the heaven above. 


Then jealously Ethel wondered 
If the high-born bride were fair; 
If she knew of her bridegroom's past career— 
Knew, and had still no care! 
Yes, happy would be her married lot—unlike that other 
forlorn; 
But Nellie at least—poor Nellie—would never meet their 
scorn. 


The evergreen wreath of Christmas 
Hung on her father’s knee, 
His tr 1 fingers t hed it 
As fluttering birds a tree; 
While his low and childish laughter had pleasant been to 
the ear, 
Save that Ethel’s heart seemed bursting, and would not 
let her hear. 





They sat—nor noted either 
When the cottage latch was raised, 
But a bright and sudden vision 
Startled them while they gazed: 
A gentle bride, a handsome groom, scarce from the altar 
come— 
He whose service to God it was, had brought the wan- 
derer home. 


The beautiful sister of Ethel, 
With a happy sob and smile, 
On that wounded bosom cast her, 
A healing balm the while; 
And Lionel Hewz, her husband, bowed at the old man's 
knce— 
Penitently, “O father, bless Nellie, and even me!"’ 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Walt Hudson's Christmas Gilt. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





“ Wuy, Minnie?” 

“ Because I don’t love you.” 

That was unmistakably plain English. Walt Hud- 
son did not know what to reply. 
with his cane, and wished] he knew whether Minnie | 
was telling the truth or not. 


mistaken in the reading of their own hearts. 

“Come, we'd better go back,” said Minnie. 

Walt turned around slowly, and looked up at the 
honse. If Minnie should be right, how was she ever 
going to continue to live there? She walked by his 
side up the path. 

**How do you know that you don’t love me, Min- 
nie?” he asked, suddenly. 
“How does any one know anything?” replied 








from the garden border. 
“You may be mistaken.” 
‘7 am quite sure that I am not.” 


of the steps, and stammered out: 
*T love you, Minnie. 


you marry anybody else!” 


frowned impatiently. 
man as I want to marry.” 
A quick red shot over his cheek. 
What is the matter with me, Minnie?” 
love you.” 
Again he winced. 
‘* You’ve an ideal hero, Minnie.” 
ing her flower. 
was silent, and her heart beat hard at her daring; 
but she waited unflinchingly. 
“Then you love some one e 
She was not quite equal to this. 
“IT did not say so,” she replied, a little sharply. 
* But you meant me to understand so.” 
Without a word, Minnie ran up the steps into the 
house, and he stood on the terrace alone. 


Minnie had been home six weeks from New York. 
It was quite long enough for Walt Hudgon, her 


loved her ever since she was a little girl in panta- 
lettes. And when she came home, after an absence 


found it out. 


a@ weary waste to him, just then. 


gancies of the city. 


claim. 


very doubtful comfort in a week. 


as his rival. 


averse to his devotion, evidently. 


prejudice. 


Minnie as unselfishly as a man can love. 


might be. 
For a fortnight, he could find no flaw in Bromley 


mistakably popular. 


one missed him from his duty, and time wore on. 





| think about, and to answer. 


sweetness in her eyes, a burning flush upon he 
cheek, an absentness and pre-occupation in her ai 


Minnie, briefly, and broke a spray of sweet allysum 


There was a brief silence. Walt was not in the 
state to be logically argumentative, and Minnie dis- 
couraged him very much, with her cool words and 
careless manner. She swung her parasol and looked 
idly about the garden, while he stopped at the foot | his forehead burned under the fall of his dark hair, 


I don’t know what I can do 
to make you love me, but it will break my heart if 


Minnie looked up at him, and for the first time 
showed any sign of being affected. She hesitated, 
and a little color overspread her face. Then she 


“Tt isn’t of any use, Walt, You are not sucha 


He looked at her sharply, and she blushed, He 


father’s confidential clerk, to find out that he was 
fervently in love with her. He was sure that he had 


Well, and was this the end? He beat the syringa 
bushes with his cane, and saw their withered blos- 
soms fall in the sunshine. The bright garden looked 


He was worthy of Minnie Compton, he thought, if 
utter tenderness and devotion weighed against what 
he knew to be her nature. She was beautiful and 
sweet-hearted as a rose; but his life was pure, his | leaves, showed the iron fence, the level flower plots, 
honor stainless, and his heart true. He was not 
ashamed to have any pure woman know him to the 
core. Yet when he went to his room, he went to the 
mirror and looked at his retlection, gloomily. He 
knew how it was. He was not a handsome man, and 
Minnie’s head, if not her heart, was full of the ele- 
He looked uncouth and ugly to 
her; besides, she had lived with him half her life, 
and regarded him as her brother. Now, this broth- 
erly regard would have made him quite happy, if 
there was no danger of some one making a nearer 
As he was very well aware of that, he de- 
sired to make the claim himseif. Minnie had re- 
pulsed him, and he could comfort himself only with 
the reflection that she did not know herself. It was 


The next day, a carriage load of company came out 
from the city. Three of the party were gentlemen, 
and Walt Hudson instantly recognized one of them 
He was a slender, elegant fellow, fash- 
ionably dressed, and metropolitan in air. He instant- 
ly devoted himself to Minnie, and Minnie was not 


A season of gayety ensued. Walt closely observed 
Mr. Bromley, and he tried to view the man without 
Bromley danced, bowled, rowed, drove, 
and talked admirably; he was gay and gallant; he 
told a story and sang a song superbly. In short, the 
geutleman was, to superficial eyes, au fait; but Walt shesnes. 
Hudson observed Minnie’s lover as a man observes 
only when his heart directs his eyes. He loved 
If he was | 
to lose her, he still regarded her with tenderness, and 
wished her to be happy. So, as he watched Bromley, 
it was with sadness and anxiety—sadness that his 
happiness appeared so precarious—anxiety lest hers 


The gentleman showed a fair surface, and was un- 
To be sure, Walt had little part 
in the gayeties of the season, and his chances of ob- 
servation were limited. Day after day passed, and 
he could see no reason why, if Minnie loved this city 
gentleman, she should not marry him. No one 
dreamed how unhappy the poor fellow was; but no | the library, the parlors. 


With the last of August, the gay party disappeared. 
Minnie was alone, but she had grown unapproach- 
able. She was never in want of him for any little 
| Service, never gayly welcomed his coming home at 
He rapped his boot | night from the city, met him indifferently, almost 
ignored his presence; for Minnie evidently had new 
Of course she believed | sources of interest, apart from the society of her 
her assertion that she did not love him; but that did father’s clerk. Certain elegant epistles came twice a 
not prove the fact conclusively. Girls are sometimes week from the city. Minnie had them to read, to 
There was a sheen of 


“I want to sit here, where there is a firs lighted,” 
said she. ‘I wont disturb you, Walt.” And she sat 
down in a corner of a great couch, curled herself up 
silently, and went to reading. 

Directly there was something the matter with 
Walt’s manuscript accounts. They grew illegible, 
the figures blurred and were meaningless. His heart 
beat so hard that the pulsations were painful, and 


as he bent over the desk and attempted to go on 
with his work. 

Suddenly Minnie found him at her side. She 
looked up in surprise. i] 

Minnie.” 

“ Well?” 

“* We’ve been friends a long time, haven’t we?” 

“ Yes.” 

* May I ask you a personal question, on that plea?” 

i Yes.” 

“ Are you engaged to marry Bromley?” 

“Tam. Father gave his consent last week. We 


“Nothing. You’re well enough, Walt, but I don’t are to be married at Christmas.” 


Walt had an ivory paper cutter in his hand. He 
snapped it in two, unconscious of what he did. Min- 
nie sat with her book in her hand, looking at him in 


“Not necessarily ideal,” answered Minnie, twirl- | a half-abstracted surprise. She saw a spasm shake 


him from head to foot. 

“O Minnie, he can’t love you as I do!” he cried. 
The next moment he dashed from the room, leaving 
Minnie alone, to recollect for the first time in months, 
that Walt Hudson loved her. 

She was sound asleep and dreaming, when Walt 
was walking in the garden, that night. It wasa 
desolate place—wet, and covered with fallen leaves, 
sere, and drenched by the rain. It was not raining 
then, though the swaying trees occasionally sent a 
shower of gusty drops over him. He did not mind it. 
He was feverish, and rather wel d the ping 
blasts of wind and rain, as he walked up and down 
the garden paths, trying to find relief from the ex- 
citement and pain which wrenched him. 

He wondered why he was not prepared for the 





of a month and a half from the old place, hesuddenly | avowal of Minnie’s engagement. He had suspected 


it long ago, yet he had hoped against hope, uncon- 
sciously. He had never quite given her up, and he 
could not do it now, imperative as was the necessity. 

* Before God, I love her!” he said to himself. “I 
can do no less, Heaven help me!” 

Slowly the watery clouds blew off the face of the 
moon. It shone on the dark waste of the garden, 
showed the broad, gray terrace, clouded with dark 


the marble Flora on the lawn, and the bushes, stand- 
ing like sentries. All was lonely and desolate enough. 

“Tt is like my life,’ said Walt. 

Just then, something light-colored blew across 
his path; not a leaf, but a scrap of discolored paper. 
It was about as large and nearly the tint of a bank 
note, and he picked it up. It was half a page of note 
paper, and closely written upon. The mvon shone 
brightly, and he read as follows: 

‘“‘ My last chance is the pretty heiress. If I fail 
with her, it’s all up with me; for Markum allows me 
only six months Jonger. I was a fool for contracting 
that debt—Markum is always devilishly lucky at 
faro. Never mind; old Compton is rich, and if Miss 
Minnie is my wife by the first of January—” 


That was all; but Walt stood dumfounded, and 
then strode back and forth, as furious with pain as if 
he had been personally wounded and insulted. Here 
was treachery and outrage—and offered to Minnie. 
For the penmanship was well known to him; there 
was no doubt that the letter was written by Bromley. 

How should he tell Minnie? It was a delicate 
task, full of pain. He did not want todoit. He 
lingered in the garden a while longer, then went to 
his room and walked the floor half the night. 

The next morning, before breakfast, he sought an 
interview with Mr. Compton, and asked leave of 


“ Yes, Walt.” 

He took the early stage. When Minnie came down 
to breakfast, a servant handed her a note. She opened 
it and read: 


“DEAR MINNIE:—The enclosed scrap of paper I 
found in the garden last night. You know the pen- 
manship, and will comprehend its import. I am 
your friend, WALT Hupson.” 


.| Minnie did know the penmanship. With a pre- 
sentiment of something wrong, she retired to her 
room to read the paper. 

It was three weeks before Walt came back. As he 
walked up the avenue, he could not help watching 
for a glimpse of Minnie at the door or window, but 
he saw no sign of her. He went through the hall, 
From the parlor fire Mrs. 
Compton rose to meet him. 

** Well, Walt, we’ve lost Minnie.” 

He felt himself turn pale. 

“ How?” 

*O, her Uncle Godfrey has taken her to Europe 
with his family, to be gone a year. Minnie wanted 
to go, and, all things considered, I gave my consent, 
though the idea was very sudden. I never thought 
of losing Minnie until she was married. I’m terribly 
lonely without her.” 

“ Minnie is—not to be married immedi: «ly, then?” 
r “Not at all, to Bromley. She broke t).» engage- 
r | ment fur some reason she did not choose to tell me. 











which did not escape Walt Hudson. He tried not to | I was not sorry, for though the young man came ofa 
notice it—not to care for it; but one evening the good family, he has no fortune, and Minnie will have 
surety that she loved Bromley quite broke him down. | a fair share of her father’s property.” 


He was copying in the library, that evening. She 
came in with a shawl around her, for it was a rainy 


chill evening. 


»| tohisroom. He dashed himself upon the sofa, anda 
| few glad tears trickled through his fingers. 


‘She has escaped him, the villain!” he said. To 
be sure he was no nearer winning her than before, 
but he was glad, from the bottom of his tender heart, 
that she had come to no harm in the great danger 
which had threatened her. 

Letters came from Minnie. They were full of the 
details of a gay Parisian life. Walt heard them read, 
and saw no signs of regret for her lost lover. But 
Minnie was very proud, he knew, and not one to com- 
plain. He wondered if she were quite as happy as 
she appeared to be. 

Spring and summer came. Minnie was travelling, 
now at London, then at Bath, now at Tours, then at 
Strasburg. She wrote brief, concise letters, and not 
us often asat first. After September they did not 
hear from her at all, though her uncle wrote that 
she was well, and he would bring her home before 
spring. 

“ Before spring! Then we shall hardly have Min- 
nie by Christmas!’ said Mrs. Compton, regretfully. 
IT suppose she forgets us waiting at home for her 
here, she is enjoying so much.” 

Walt wondered if this were true. If Minnie had 
forgotten her home, she must have changed very 
much. 

Christmas came at last. The day was gray and 
gloomy. It did not seem like Christmas; there was 
no company, no gay laughter waking the echoes of 
the quiet halls; no festive dinner and preparations 
for evening merriment. 

There was no use in keeping Christmas without 
Minnie,” Mrs. Compton said. 

But at noon a peal of bells broke the gloomy silence, 
a sleigh came flying up to the door, a pile of buffalo 
robes was flung aside, and a little figure came flying 
up the steps. 

“Minnie!” cried Mrs. Compton, rushing from the 
window to the door. 

It was Minnie. They all stared at her as if she had 
come from another world. 

“But we didn’t expect you until much later, my 
darling,” said Mrs. Compton, unwrapping fold after 
fold of fur and worsted. 

‘I wanted to come home and keep Christmas with 
you, mother,” answered Minnie, unmistakably alive, 
laughing and beautiful. ‘Cousin Frank brought 
me. I travelled all last night for fear I shouldn’t get 
here.” 

She had changed, and yet, breaking out in flashes, 
there was the old Minnie. She had grown more 
beautiful, self-possessed, brilliant, what the neigh- 
bors, trooping in, d “stylish.” They re- 
volved around her all day. Christmas was kept, after 
all, with a sumptuous dinner, evening games, and 
dances. Late in the evening, Walt Hudson withdrew 
to the little library and shut himselfin. He sat down 
before the fire and dropped his head upon his hands. 
His heart ached. A year before, when Minnie be- 
came free, he had dared to hope that sometime she 
might yet be his. He saw now that this was impos- 
sible. She had gove out of his reach, utterly, with 
her late advantages. She was brilliant and beauti- 
ful—a lady for a castle and a crown—nevermore 
little Minnie—pretty, playful, imperious, confiding— 
who had so utterly won his heart. He was no peer 
for her, with his plain figure and abashed ways, his 
common breeding and ordivary means. He laughed, 
bitterly, that he had ever dared believe it. Why, 
Minnie would grace the home of a millionaire. 

“ Walt.” 

There she stood beside him, one white hand on the 
high back of his chair. He was about to spring up, 
but she arrested the movement. 

“No, sit still, Walt; Icanstay buta moment. What 
have you been doing all this time?”’ 

“This year that you have been gone?” 

“ Yes.” 

He looked into her fair face. 

“ Loving you.” 

She met his gaze composedly, thoughtfully. 

**Do you love me now, Walt?” 

“So help me God! I do.” 

There was a mpment’s silence. 

“ Walt, [have known you nearly all my life, and 
how little you have changed from the boy of eighteen 
who used to carry me in his arms to school.” 

The young man hung his head. 

“Tam very well aware of my inferiority, Minnie. 
I have not kept pace with you. Tuhat is evident, God 
knows.” 

“Always modest, yet fearless; unassuming, yet 
true as steel. Walt, my old friend, my kind, true 
friend, will you take a Christmas gift from me?” 

* Minnie!” 

“ Walt, will you take me? for I love you!—O, I love 
you! I am so tired and heartsick of the world and of 
men, and you rest me so!” 

She was on her knees beside him, her beautiful 
head bowed, her white arms put out to him, sobbing 
like a child. And he had thought her cold and 
proud! 

“ God deal by me as I deal by you!” was all he could 
utter as he held her head against his heart, 








EVIDENCE. 
The effects of evidence are as various as the minds 





Walt hardly heard the last words, but rushed away | 


| ofmen. Three persons sit down to the study of his- 


tory. One finds in it a catalogue of human wicked- 

ness, and he rises a misanthrope; another catches 

everywhere gleams of man’s excellence, and he gets 

up a philanthropist; a third only observes that rich 
| men have always been powerful, and he becomes a 
miser. So it goes in the natural world. The same 
sun shines on the bricks and on the shutters ofa 
| house, and it makes one red and the other green. 
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The World in - 


CHRISTMAS IN THE WO 


The prickly holly, spotted with r 
Bristied at every pane; 

There were wagons shaking with 
Brushing down many a lane; 
Laughing children raced and ran, 

Red as the winter berry; 
I listened outside the workhouse 
And even * the paupers*’ were : 


Pleasant to see the frosted flowe: 
On every window pane; 

Pleasant to hear the red-faced lac 
Run shouting down the lane; 

B :t the sound that cheered me Ch: 
Over my dry old sherry, 

Was hearing there, at the workho: 
That even “ the paupers"* wer 


Christmas was gay in the old squ 
Gay at the village inn, 

Cheery and load by the farmer's‘ 
Happy the manse within; 

But the surest sign of the general 
And that all the world was ha), \ 

Were the sounds that proved ati 
That even * the paupers '* wer 
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x | The World in in Miniature. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE WORKHOUSE. 


The prickly holly, spotted with red, 
Bristled at every pane; 

There were wagons shaking with holly 
Brushing down many a lane; 

Laughing children raced and ran, 
Red as the winter berry; 

I listened outside the workhouse gate, 
And even “the paupers *’ were merry. 


Pleasant to see the frosted flowers 
On every window pane; 
Pleasant to hear the red-faced lads 
Run shouting down the lane; 
But the sound that cheered me Christmas through, 
Over my dry old sherry, 
Was hearing there, at the workhouse gate, 
That even “ the paupers** were merry. 


Christmas was gay in the old squire’s hall, 
Gay at the village inn, 
Cheery and loud by the farmer's fire, 
Happy the manse within; 
But the surest sign of the general joy, 
And that all the world was happy—very, 
Were the sounds that proved at the workhouse door, 
That even ** the paupers *’ were merry. 


The community of Aurora, I)linvis, is agitated over 
a singular case of wholesale whipping in one of the 
public schools of the town. At recess, the scholars 
violated a rule by stepping across an imaginary line 
in the school-house grounds, to see a passing proces- 
sion. The teachers witnessed the offence from the 
windows, and when the school re-assembled, the 
pupils, male and female, of all ages, were all tugged, 
the assistants inflicting the punishment under the 
superintendence of the principal. 

A cheerful clergyman, in Madison, Wisconsin, Rev. 
Mr. Matson, a Scotchman, lately electrified his con- 
gregation by getting grossly inebriated, and in reply 
toa gentle remonstrance of,one of his deacons, he 
indicated two roads, leading in totally different direc- 
tiuns—one that the church might go to h—; the 
other, that he was going to Scotland. 

The Minerve of Montreal says, “ After the arrest 
of his accomplices, Surratt took refuge in Canada, 
where he remained in hiding for several months. 
The police were on his steps, and more than onve his 
place of refuge was near being discovered. Thanks, 
however, t6 the fidelity of his guardian, who refused 
the brilliant offers made by some of the American 
police, he was able to remain at liberty till the mo- 
ment of his departure for Europe.” 

An account of the disaster to the Kate Dyer says 
that just as the ill-fated ship was sinking, with her 
planks torn asunder, and her masts falling around 
ber in confusion, a large Newfoundland dog was no- 
ticed leaping from the main deck atter the body of a 
boy who was buffetting with the waves. Buoying 
the body upward, the noble animal swam for the 
Scotland, but such was the violence of the sea that 
the dog lost his hold, and the body sank simultane- 
ously with the ship. The dog is said to have been 
rescued by the sailors on board the Scotland. 

An interesting experiment was lately tried on a 
cholera patient, by a French doctor. The patient 
had grown blue ‘and cold, and was fulling rapidly into 


the patient, at the fold of the arm, about twelve 
ounces of water, at a t ture of 104 deg 
Fahrenheit. The man soon grew warmer, his pulse 





returning lite, and, in fact, sixteen hours after the 
operation, in the morning, he sat up in bed and 
asked for a drink. He went on improving, passed 


a collapse, when the doctor injected into the veins of 


became perceptive, he showed unmistakable signs of 








Much in ‘Bittle, 


Hon. Cave Joh , of of Ten 





, a noted man in 


his day, is dead. 


In Boston there were an extra number of marriages 
on Thanksgiving day. Love and turkey. 
Stable.smells are said to be good for the whoopi 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The shrubby Horse-Tail or Sea Grape. 
Very curious small evergreen shrubs, with jointed 
branch and apparently withont leaves. They 





cough. 

The girl-floggers of Cambridge have been whipped 
by the people in an election. 

The gold medal, subscribed for Mrs. Lincoln, in 
France, is on its way to this country. 

A strong effurt is being made to free Missouri of 
bushwhackers. 

General Kilpatrick has married a Chilian lady. 
May happiness attend him. 

It costs but $1.36 per thousand feet for gas at the 
House of Correction. In Boston, $3.25. 

lt is reported that Admiral Farragut will take 
command of our European squadron. 

The cotton crop of the country will amount to 
2,000,000 bales or more. . 

The colored laborers of Nashville have struck for 
forty cents per hour. 

The President has not given permission to Jacob 
Thompson to return to this country. 

Nitro-glycerine is likely to overcome the terrors of 
Hell Gate. 

The schoul teachers of New York are dissatisfied 
with their pay and ask for an increase. 

The Hungarian parliament, the oldest constitu- 
tional body in existence, is now in session. 

General Sherman and suite were feted by the citi- 
zens and authorities of Havana. 

The government has taken steps to arrest the 
coolie trade. 

Archdeacon Dennison, of England, advises a game 
of foot-ball after sermons on Sunday. 

The pretty daughter of the Queen of Otaheite has 
fallen in love with a French artist. 

A silk manufactory is to be established at San 
Jose, California. 

The art of painting on glass is to be recognized at 
the International Exhibition. 

Paris physicians report several deaths caused by 
steady work with sewing-machines. 

Three robbers were taken out of a Kentucky jail, 
lately, and hanged by the people. 

Thousands of war relics are now deposited in Ford’s 
old theatre building, Washington. 

A Saxony crinoline manufacturer has made in one 
year 863,784,000 hoop-skirt springs. 

A Jewish house entire has been excavated in 
Syria, dating two centuries befure Christ. 

A man in Eogland was lately beaten to death while 
boxing with gloves on. 

The Sandwich Island papers say that coolie labor 
is the worst and most expensive in the world. 

The annua! income of Queen Victoria is $2,000,000, 
and her living expenses $500,000. 

A general order has been issued for the enlistment 
of negroes in the army in New Mexico. 

Rat, dog, and bear-fights are the latest cultivated 
amusements of New York. 

The United States is the owner of 1,465,468,800 
acres. 

East Tennessee can spare one million bushels of 
corn for export. 

A New Yorker wishes to bet $10,000 that the yacht 
Henrietta will win the ocean race. 

An Australian paper says that kangaroo steak is 
very sweet and delicious. 

A combination is forming to purchase the Grand 
Trunk Railway stock. 

A reward of $5000 is offered for the apprehension of 
Head-Centre Stephens in Dublin. 

Fifty thousand people were the first to cross the 





through the stages of an ordinary conval 
from cholera, and got well. 

Governor Morton, of Indiana, who has had bad 
health, is trying the “iron treatment.” His legs are 
placed in iron boots and subjected to an oscillatory 
motion of twelve hundred a minute, and the arms, 
similarly d, two th da minute. The ob- 
ject is to vitalize and increase the action of the mus- 
cles and nerves. The operation causes almost insuf- 
ferable heat to the extremities. His excellency 
improves. 

A burglar attempting to enter a house at Bury, 
England, through the chimney, stuck fast in the fiue, 
and remained in that uncomfortable position five 
hours, when his cries at last attracted attention, and 
the police fished him out at the top of the chimney, 
in a sorry plight. He was very soot-ably punished. 





Sowerkrout, the old bachelor, was admiring a 
young lady dressed in the highest style of tashion, 
when we ventured to remark, ‘‘ That’s a fine-looking 
lady; but the change in the weather this evening 
seems to alfect her; she seems to feel cold.” “‘ Happy 
to hear it,” said he, snappishly. “I’m giad she has 
one natural feeling lett.” : 

A gentleman of Philadelphia, named Haydn, while 
rapidly turning the corner of Union Square and 
Broadway, in New Pork, the other day, caught his 
foot in the hoop skirt of a young lady, and was 
thrown down upon the sidewalk so violently as to 
knock out all his front teeth and injure his face very 
severely. 

Louis Napoleon has invented a breech-loading 
four-pounder, the lightest, most rapid, and most 
effective field-piece ever made. The entire cavalry, 
armed with this piece, will act as flying artillery, and 
needle-guns will ve held out of range for any effective 
use. 














Ohio bridge at Cincinnati. 

The coal-fields of the United States cover an area 
equal to twenty-eight such States as Massachusetts. 

It is again proposed to unite the Bermuda Islands 
with Nova Scotia by a submarine telegraph. 

An Indian delegation with squaws and wigwams 
from the Northwest is going to the Paris Exposition. 

Montreal will probably be the future capital of 
Canada under the confederation. 

“ Creasers ” is the name of the party in Colorado 
opposed to making that territory a State. 

Wolves and wildcats are holding a complete reign 
of terror in some parts of Arkansas. 

The secret of Prussia’s power is in her military 
education—not in the needle-gun. 














Barriages. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. F. D. Ely, of 
Dedham. and Miss Eliza B. Whitti 

Ry Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Daniel N. Geace and Miss Eliz- 
abeth C ooper. 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cha men, Mr. Charles 
C. Chapman and Miss Christina M. Fairfield. 

At Brookline, by Rev. Dr. pss ge, Mr. Some G. Stearns, 
Jr., and Miss Ellen E. Abbot 

At East Randolph, by Re 4 Mr. Russell, Mr. Benjamin 
F. Movre. of Lynn, and liss Clarinda Wale 

At Stoneham, Rev. Mr. ASOT s Mr. Joseph B. 
Meader and Miss Vietorine A. Foster. 


Deaths. 

Tn this city, Mr. John A. Nevin, 34; Mrs. Abbie F. 
Ford, 25: Miss Aun Bellamy, 79; Mrs. Ellen McGill, 60; 
at South Boston, Captain John Davis, 79; Mr. Theophilus 
R. Prescott, 41. 

At Somerville, Charles Minot, Esq., 57. 

At bore hester, Mrs. Susan PD. Stimpson. 71. 

At Cambridgeport. Mrs. Mary Brooks, 87. 

At North Chelsea, Mr. William Fenno, 66. 

At Milton, Mr. Warren Reed, 73. 

At Franklin, Mr. Goldsbury Pond, 96. 


At ‘Taunton, Mrs. Lydia Metcalf, 80. 
At Duxbury, Captain Freeman soule, 59. 

















grow best in sea-sand; and when pegged down and 
kept clipped closely, may be mace to present the ex- 
traordinary appearance of green turf stretching to 
the very brink of the sea, and even covered by it at 
full tide. They are used for this purpose, Da Hamel 
tell us, in Africa, to cover those burning sands, and 
to give the appearance of an English lawn, where not 
a single blade of grass will grow. The berries are 
wholesome, and when ripe, taste like mulberries. 





The French Willow-Herb. 

A tall showy perennial, with stoloniferous roots, 
only suited toashrubbery. It requires no care in 
its culture; the only difficulty being to prevent its 
overpowering everything else, when it is once planted 
in any situation not exceedingly dry. There are sev- 
eral wild species of Epilobium common, one of which 
is called by the odd name of Coddlings-and-Cream. 
E. alpinus is a pretty little plant for rockwork. 





Eschscholtzia. 

Annual plants, with showy flowers, natives of Cali- 
fornia, on which account the first species-introduced 
was called the California poppy.’ The seeds should 
be sown in the open border as soon as they are ripe, 
as if the sowing be delayed till spring; the plants fre- 
quently do not flower till the second year. Some- 
times they will live, and flower two, or even three 
years in succession, though this is very rarely the 
case. 


The Grand Laurel. 

A little creeping plant, with white flowers, suitable 
for rockwork. It should be grown in sandy peat, 
and never suffered to become too dry. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title, A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: by The Priva- 
teer of 1996. By SyLvanus CoBB, JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE Revnes ee The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosin 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvus CoBB, JR 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: a The 
Tory and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HARD: or, The Mahrette 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: "~ The Sign « the 
Riyetic Tie. By Masor Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
bod Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 
JERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story - Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
No. 9.-THE WOOD WERE: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, J 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, ‘The Children of Fate. 
BY Sytvanus Coss, JR. 
ar" 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
nd White Men of Virginia. By Jamxs F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvancus CoBB dR. 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
F bei fl of Fortune’s Wheel. By Brn: PERLEY 
OOR 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDWIN. 
ay 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER! or, The Maid of 
bee ote By NED BUNTLIN 
@.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Aho Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTSs. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. MuRRAY. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Chureh 
Thwarted. By JANeE G. AuvsTIN. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gz 
No. 24, RETRIBUTION: Aang “The Mystery of 
the Mill. By Marcaretr Blount 
No, 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'CaktTney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Grorce L. AIKEN 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. BusHNELL. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of P»ris. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MarGaRET 
BLOUNT. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Roek. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By Emma CARRA. 
No. 38. ~—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: or, A Sail- 
or’ = rtune. By FRED. HUNTER 
Ne —THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chiet “of the Ojibwas. By Ww. H. BusHNELL. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt ot Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVE LETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the ay right is secured according to law. We will ‘send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
THE SECRET: ~ The Web of a Womans Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA. 
wer or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 
SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By MAURICE SILINGSBY 
THE DEATH-TO!NCH: or a. Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MALCOLM J. Err 
THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC: or, The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Soouege of the 
ribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENC 
VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
WIN. 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 
THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or. hens Secrets of the Gulf. 
Mill. By Matcoum J. YM. 
REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBINnson. 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secret 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ullea. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 
‘THE SPANISH TROOPER: rea aoe Miser of 
Madrid, By Francis &. Douriv 
THE FOREST RANGER: or, The " Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J. B. WILLIA 
ROSALSHE: oF. or. t Pioneers af Kentucky. By 
Dr 
THE OUTLAW: : ais The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE VENDETTA: we Cd Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVA 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH, 
onPHa’s SOGRARD: or, The Path of Error. 
By Georce L. AIk 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, Fhe Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD 
MARIAN MALVERN: ~*~ Tre Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. Dur 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, Tre ‘Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jang G. AUSTIN 
ADAM PEVERBLEIGH: on, Tee Agving Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The ¢ Mysterious 
Protector. By Jonny B. WILLIAMS, 
JIG POTTER: ors Baigh nla Protege. 
By Mattsew S. Vin 
THE RL ig satel Lor, ‘Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AvsTIN C. BtR 
SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, pp ) Maigeteey 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. DuRIva 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, ee. Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CaRoLin 
THE KING OF THE SEA. rade oof the Fearless 
and Free. By NeD BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: 4 Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanvus Coss, J 
THE GREEK ADVENTU RER: ony | The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUS. Coss, Jk. 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
TE MAND 1, a The Natchez Captive. By 
SyLvanvus Coss, J. 
HALF-WITTED Nar: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Roprnson 
THE QUEEN 0 THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
Lg By Avstin C. BURDIOCK 
TH D REVENGER: or, x The Pirate King of 
the Flortdas. By Nep BunTLI 
manreyt BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
J H. Rosinson 
run  MOUNPAIN $= GOLD: Bg The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rostn 
THE SEA LARK: on The ane of Louisiana. 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE HEART'S SECRET: are! The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Liev TENANT ML 
DISTNHERITED: or, ae Hetr. of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. Ky Dr. J. H. RoBINsoN. 


ORLANDO CHESTER : oF. Fhe Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLVANU 8 COBB, JR. 
ADELI 


NE DESMOND: or “The my Ah of Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. AkIvs CoB 


THE SEA LION: or, he Privateer of the Penob- 
seot. By SYLVANUSs CoRB, 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEV 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The "King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. Rowson. 
ELLIOTT, ies | ig & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
o. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
UGS FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 











THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, amoug whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day 

Terms—Three Dollars a eats two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00: single number, six cents. 
The Unton and FiaG will be sent one year, for 


; ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, + puesentaes, 
oston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
This popes and widely-circulated Magazine sig now 
reached an edition Nye pa in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings. and 
is complete in pet & embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMs—81.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisneErs, 
oston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS.—1866. 


In broken notes of sound, 
The voice of distant bells 
Falls fitfully around, 
Borne o’er the rimy dells. 
Anon in wailing tones 
It breaks against the breeze, 
Or in sad accents moans 
Amidst the shivering trees. 
In fragments o'er the glades 
It falls, or floats aloft; 
Then tremulously fades 
In echoes low and soft. 
But other, nearer chimes, 
In laughing octaves run, 
In memory of old times, 
And what the days have done. 
Then changing, clang and wail 
Up in their prison high, 
And sob, and groan, and rail 
At their captivity. 


Ringing :—fiinging wild notes everywhere! 
Clanging :—hanging discord in the air! 

Chiming :—rhyming words from brazen throat! 
Pealing :—stealing o’er the meadows and the moat! 
Dying :—sighing gently as a child! 

Floating :—gloating o'er their tumult wild! 
Swinging :—springing suddenly to life! 

Surging :—urging nature into strife! 

Laughing :—quaffing the sweet and eager air! 
Groaning :— moaning in a weird note of despair! 


Yes, how they sigh, 

And seem to die: 
But like expiring ember, 

At slightest breath 

They leap from death, 
And wrestle with December! 


O, ‘tis strange 
How they change, 
In rhythmus and in measure, 
Now tolling sad, 
Now almost mad, 
With throbbing pulse of pleasure. 


But not long thus,—the ringers soon 
Will catch the proper metre, 
Staccato first; then rippling tune 
Grows every moment sweeter. . 


Away, away, the music flies, 
O’er mead, and wold, and river, 
Arpeggio movement shakes the skies, 
And makes the belfry quiver. 


Away, away, the cheerful sound 
Flies with its Christmas greeting, 
And laughs along the icy ground, 
Where snow-drops pale are peeping. 


The crocus hearing chimes of mirth, 
Puts on her brightest yellow, 

What cares she for the frosty earth, 
When peals ring out so mellow ? 


The blackbird, in a love-lorn mood, 
Is pecking at red berries, 

But hark! those joy-bells make her food 
As sweet as summer cherries. 


In truth all nature hears the strains, 
With heart of honest gladness; 

They ring surcease of human pains, 
And ring—a death to sadness. 


They ring of friendship, and the grasp 
Of hands in manly greeting; 

They ring the softer tender clasp 
Of Love and Psyche meeting. 


They ring oblivion of the years 
Whose sunset was in sorrow; 

They drown in waves of sound the fears 
That cloud the dawn to-morrow. 


They ring the affluent table spread, 
They ring of that sweet maiden, 

Who comes with modest, silent tread, 
With gifts for poor folk laden. 


They ring in tones more sweet than all, 
Of hopes the Cross has given, 

And then their glad notes rise and fall, 
Like Christmas bells in heaven. 





Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MAMMIR’S BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS. 
BY BARBARA BROOME. 
MamMIr’s face was as fuir as a girl's, for all her 
hair was white as snow, and all the children set great 
store by her, and never, no never, laughed when she 
them. 
voice just like her mind, and that was years and 
to talk to. 
curly-haired, rosy-cheeked little fellow. 
look exactly like my Tommy. 
be my Tommy! 
don't believe you came straight home from school.” 
she would call to her: 


and blue ribbons and all! 


you will kiss me, wont you?” 


met them in the road, and stopped and. talked to 
Mamwmie had a delicate, faint voice—a voice 
that sounded as though itcame from far away—a 


years away from the merry-faced children she loved 


“ You look like my Tommy,” she would say tosome 
“ Why, you 
Deary me, you must 
Where have you been so long? I 


And then if some tiny, blue-eyed fairy danced by, 
“ Lottie, my darling, is itreally you? White dress 
I thought you had grown 
up and died. How silly I have been, haven’t1? But 


The children were always willing for Mammie to 
kiss them, and pat their heads, and fondle with her 


when Nurse Lonekin coaxed her away, they would 
lo +k kindly after her, and when she was quite out of 
sight—not until then, you mind—they would put 
their forefingers up to their foreheads, and, with their 
upper lips over their under ones, shake their little 
pates slowly, looking at each other wisely. 

If a new-comer, watching their pantomime, failed 
to catch their meaning, and asked, all astonished, 
“What is it? What do you mean?” they would 
draw him or her one side and whisper, ‘‘ Hush-h! 
Don’t speak so loud. You see, Mammie’s children 
didn’t turn out well, and at last they alldied. That’s 
ever so long ago, before we can remember, but her 
head aint quite right yet about it, and she thinks we 
are her children come to life again, all little and 
young once more, and Nurse Lonekin says, ‘Let 
her think so, for it pleases her,’ and so we do, and so 
must you.” 

Mammie stood at the window looking out on the 
snow, that covered the bare walls and fences, and 
hid away the gray, grim ground; that roofed all the 
cottages anew, and white-tufted the haughty head of 
the shiny brass chanticleer, swinging on the top of 
the barn across the way. All the scraggly boughs 
and branches were silver-rimmed, every little sprig 
and twig was warm-padded, and all adown the road 
the trees hung out great banners and net-works of 
lace. 

“ What a beautiful Christmas,” said Mammie. “ But 
where are the children? How strange they don’t 
come to show me their presents.” 

‘However did she know it was Christmas, I won- 
der?” thought Nurse Lonekin, “and me a keeping it 
from her all the time.” 

“Such a beautiful, beautiful Christmas!’ went on 
Mammie, in her faint, far-away voice; ‘only the 
children—where can they be? Eddy and Tommy 
and Lottie and all the rest! O, dear, dear, where can 
they be?” 

**Don’t worry,” said Nurse, at her wits’ end. 
 They’re coming soon.” 

Mammie wiped her eyes, and all at once became 
gay andsprightly. ‘I know,” cried she, nodding her 
head smilingly. “I slept so late this morning they 
got tired of waiting. They have run into the neigh- 
bors a little while.” 

“Come,” said Nurse, “you haven’t had your 
breakfast yet. Such a beautiful dish of tea as I’ve 
made for you, and the toast it’s a gold brown. It 
isn’t once in an age I can get that color Mnto it.” 

But Mammie was not to be coaxed from the window. 
Her mind still clung to the children. 

“I don’t see any tracks of little feet,” said she. ‘Do 
you suppose, Nurse, it snowed all this since they 
went?” 

Nurse had to answer something, so she replied, ‘I 
guess so;” and then she added, ‘ The tea is cooling, 
and the toast is soggin’.” 

“But youdon’t think, Nurse, do you—you don’t 
think the snow has covered them up, Eddy and Baby 
and Jimmie and the rest?” Mammie’s voice had 
grown broken and troubled. 

Nurse sighed, and thought of the head-stones in 
the graveyard, some little, some big—just six of them 
in all, Eddy‘s, Baby’s, Jimmy’s and the rest—and the 
snow, didn’t it cover them over? ) 
Nurse sighed, and said nothing, but Mammie ram- 
bled on, “ It’s wicked, I know, to worry—on Christ- 
mas, too. I will be patient, and they will be back 
soon. Sometimes I think the children aint little, 
that they are big men and women, but it isnt so—O, 
no, little young children they are, all together, and I 
shall see them so very soon, and—there, how forget- 


cakes, Nurse!” 
ever calm Mammie down. 


mas cakes!—all frosted on the top! 


yes, the frosting, whites of eggs and sugar. 
forgot their Christmas cakes; hurry, hurry, hurry!’ 


Nurse. 


are baked?” 


apron, and there was nothing for Nurse to du bu 
humor her. 


she shut the oven door upon them. 
soon be done.” 


* You'll take a bite now, dear?” coaxed Narse. 
“Not yet,” laughed Mammie. ‘I mast get th 


raisins and oranges.” 


shining, her soft cheeks glowiug red. 











soft, trembling hands their jackets and ribbons, and 


{a 





ful 1 am, to be sure; I haven’t made their Christmas 
“Well?” asked Nurse, wondering how she could 


“Only think, I haven’t made the children’s Christ- 
I must make 
them now. Bring me the rolling-pin and the flour- 
barrel, and the currants, they’re in the cracked-nosed 
teapot, on the upper shelf in the corner-cupboard, 
and the citron—Nurse, you must find it, I don’t re- 
member; and let me see, there’s the frosting—O, 
It’s so 
lucky the children did go off; they’ll never know I 


“Aint you going to eat your breakfast first?” said 


“No indeed!” cried Mammie. “I must get those | farther and farther away than ever. ‘I shall never 
Christmas cakes in the oven the first thing. Sup- 
posing the children should come home before they 


Mammie rolled up her sleeves, and pinned on an 


So she brought her the kneeding-board and the 
rolling-pin, the flour and currants and citron, the 
whites of eggs and the sugar, and Mammie rolled and 
pared and patted, and fashioned the cakes into little 
round tins, and was merry and brisk as a bee. Finally 
“ There,” said 
she, gleefully, ‘there theyare, six of them; they will 


table ready for the children. Put on their silver | sound asleep. So sound asleep that Nurse couldu’t 
mugs, they haveallgot one. Theirnamesare marked | wake ber. So sound asleep that nothing in all the 
on them. And we’ll have some apples and nuts and | world could ever wake her on tuis earth again. 


Nurse looked at Mammie flying about, her eyes 


dressed the table, the Christmas cakes were done, | believe him. 








OUR UNION. 


| and they were taken out all smoking and white and 
shiny, with the plums and citron sticking through 
the bottom. 
Mammie looked down the road. ‘I guess,” said 
she, ‘‘I’ll just have time to put on my best gown and 
cap before the children come.” And she danced up 
stairs, like a child herself. 
“* What’ll be the end of it, I’d like to know,” mur- 
mured Nurse, shaking her head, and looking at the 
silver mugs on the table, and the pretty white Christ- 
mas cakes, one at each plate. 
Shortly Mammie tripped down in her best silk gown, 
black silk, as stiff as a board, and her best lace cap, 
with purple bows, and her soft, silver curls freshly 
rolled over her tingers. 
“Don’t you hear them?” said she. 
coming. I am just in time.” 
Just at this moment there was a patter and racing 
of little feet on the piazza, a jumble of children’s voices 
outside, and a sharp pull at the bell. 
** Go to the door,” commanded Mammie, 
“1 never, if they aint just six!’ said Nurse, as she 
let them in. 
‘“*Where’s Mammie?” they cried, with a shout. 
** We’ve come to show her our Christmas presents.” 
Nurse silently beckoned themintoa bunch. “ Hu- 
mor her,” whispered she, “in everything she says and 
does. Mind now, she’s awful queer to-day.” 
“ Baby, Jimmie.” 
It was Mammie’s voice calling. 
“Answer to any name she gives you,” whispered 
Nurse. 
“ Eddy, Tommy!” Mammie called again. 
“We'll do all right,” said the children. ‘ We'll 
humor her.” 
They gave a little start at sight of the table, laid so 
prettily, and Mammie dressed so grand, but they 
said nothing about it, and ran and laid their presents 
in Mammie’s lap, and then they burst into a chatter 
all together, like a brood of crazy young magpies. 
“Aint this doll perfectly lovely?” cried one; “ don’t 
it squeak real good?” 
“Don’t mind that squeaking thing, Mammie,” 
said another, “ feel of them skates, m—m—aint they 
sharp?” ‘ 

* Look at my picture-book,” bawled a third. 

‘See my Chinese puzzle,” screamed a fourth. 

“ T’ve got a horse that neighs, and a saw that saws,” 
from a fifth. 

‘Hear my music-box play Yankee Doodle,” sad 
that made the sixth. 


“They are 


herself heard for the noise, handling the toys, more 
pleased herself than all the six put together. ‘I’m 
glad youlike them. I’ve seen them all before, you 
know; that is, Santa Kiaus gave mea little peep when 
he called to ask me what you wanted most.” 

Here the children eyed each other, but so that 
Mammie couldn’t see them. 

“I’m sorry,” she ran on, as if she was wound up 
and couldn’t stop, ‘that I didn’t wake up earlier, 
before you went cff, but it’s no matter after all, for, 
don’t you think, I had forgotten the Christmas cakes. 
I didn’t mean to tell of it, but I have.” 

“Are those white cakes with trimmings Christmas 
cakes?” asked little Lucy Lee. 

“Of course they are, Baby. How funny you don’t 
know, when I make you one every year, too. See, 
this is your’s, right side of your own mug.” 

Little Lucy took the place pointed out to her. So 
did the others, and Mammie sat at the head of the 
table, and piled their plates with good things, and. 
called this one Eddy and that one Lottie, and all of 
them by some name that belonged in the far-off time 
to her own six little boys and girls. 

“How very, very thankful I am,” said Mammie 
to them, smiling. ‘‘ This is such a beautifa! Christ- 
mas. Sometimes, do you know, I have thought you 
gone away. Sometimes 1 have thought I was grown 
old and lived here all alone with Nurse Lonekin, and 
now here we are, Baby and Eddy and Tommy, Mary 
and Lottie and Jimmie and I, all happy and young 
together.” 

Nurse made some frightful quirks and grimaces in 

the background, that the children didn’t understand. 
Little Lucy slid her wee, warm hand on top of 
Mammie’s, resting on the table. “ What makes you 
so cold?” she asked. 
“O, no, dear, I’m not cold,” said Mammie, her voice 





be cold any more, after this beautiful Christmas, now 
we are allso young and so happy. Kiss me, Baby, 
and all the rest. Iam sleepy. 1 am going to take a 
little nap.” 
t The children came up one by one. “ Thank you, 
Mamuniie, for the dear pretty Christmas cakes,” said 
they, and when the last had kissed her, she lay back 
in her chair and closed her eyes. 

The children went out on tiptoe, so as not to wake 
her, and Nurse Lonekin moved about very softly, 
putting the room to rights. 

“ How sound she sleeps,” she said to herself, more 
than once; ‘“‘and it’s good for her. Like as not it’ll 
save ber from being sick.” 

And the day—Mammie’s beaatifal Christmas day— 
© | came toan end, and still she lay back in her chair 








A jury who had been directed to bring in a prisoner 


“ She’l! be sick on her back for this,” she thought. | guilty upon bis own confession and plea, returned a 
“JT can tell it as easy as can tell a storm brewing.” | verdict of not guilty, and offered as a reason that 
Still Mammie never flagged, and after she had | they knew him to be such a liar that they could not 


** Yes, yes,” said Mammie, when she could make |. 


Bumors of the Ban. 

THE DUTCH WIDOWER. 
‘Mine frow vos no better as she ort to be, till shust 
before she diet; then she vas so good as before,” re- 
marked Mr. Vanderhord, to his neighbor. 
“Your wife was an amiable woman, and you do 
great injustice to her memory,” said Mr. Pluggings. 
“Vell, vat you knowso much "bout mine frow 
for?” 
“Twas not intimately acquainted with her, but I 
am sure that all her acquaintances loved her.” 
“ Vot right had they to love her? May be—” 
“May be what?” 
**May be you loved mine frow, too?” 
“ Why dv you speak so strangely?” 
“Vy, von day,a pig, ugly man, shust like you, 
came into our house and kissed mine frow right be- 
fore her face.” 
“ Were you present at the time?” 
“To be sure I vos.” 
“ Well, what did you do?” 
“T kicked him right pehind his pack.” 
“Did he resent it?” 
“Yaw, he ->oke me two looking-glass, and all te 
rest uf te crockery in te house ’cept the fedder bed, 
into one smash !” 
“ What did you do, then?” 
“Then I cried murter! murter! murter! and call- 
ed for te shudge, and te shury, and te police office, 
and te constable to come, and he run away.” 
“Do you intend to charge me with taking such 
unwarrantable liberties with the companion of your 
bosom ?” , 
“Me no charge notting for it now, pecause she pe 
tead and perried.” 
‘*T will not allow you to make such insinuations. 
You are an old tyrant, and everybody said you were 
glad your wife died.” 
“ Everybody pe von liar.” 
“IT saw no symptoms of sorrow.” 
‘*Me felt more wush, tan if my pest cow had tied.” 
**Your cow! What a comparison!” 
“She vos a great loss—a hevy loss—for she vos pig 
as dat (spreading out his arms), and she weighed 
more tan two hundred pounds.” 
“Look out, old man, or you will see trouble. I 
doubt if your wife was ever kissed by any man after 
her marriage. At all events you must apologize fur 
what you have said to me.” ‘ 
“ Vot is poligize?” 
“ You must beg my pardon, and say you are sorry; 
if you do not, I will entera complaint against you, 
and have you arrested.” 
“T pe sorry ten!” 
*‘ Sorry for what?” 
“Sorry you kissed mine frow.” 
“You incorrigible idiot! That is not what you 
must say, for 1 never did such a thing in my life.” 
“ Must I say you pe sorry that you never did such 
a thing?” 
** No, you must take back what you have said.” 
While the Dutchman was in this dilemma, his 
friend Hans Humburger came along and finally suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the parties, when the trio ad- 
journed to a neighboring coffee-house. 





AN INDIAN STORY. 


A romantic young lady, whose mind was deeply 
imbued with reading “‘ The Sorrows of Werter,” and 
other novels of the exquisitely sentimental school, 
approached a staiwart savage, whose sombre visage 
indicated suffering of some kind, and addressed him 
us: 

“Why droops the eagle-eye of the forest chief? 
Is he brooding over the wrongs of his race? Does 
the memory of the red warrior revert to the past, 
when his proud ancestors roamed through the mighty 
forests, and enjoyed the primeval glories of Nature, 
now so sadly marred by the axe and plough of the 
sympathizing rustic?” 

The answer of the forest chief with the drooping 
eagle-eye, was a little shocking to her refined sensi- 
bility: 

‘*No! White man gib Ingun too much whiskalee- 
Ingun big drunk last night; Ingun sick; by-and-by 
Ingun puke; Injun well again—ugh!” 





THINGS UNKNOWN. 
Show us the young woman whose waist has ever 
been encompassed by au arm of the sea. 
Who has ever seen the cow that had calves on her 
legs? 
Where is the identical nose of the bellows that ever 
smelt a rat? 





















Where is the person who was ever felt for by the 
heart of an oak? 


of an oyster? 

What vocalist can lay claim to having ever been 
listened to by an ear of corn? 

Who has ever been pushed by a shoulder of mat- 


one.) 


potato has never been visible. 

Was there ever an individual unlacky enough to 
be abused by the mouth of any river? 

Who ever felt the breath from the lungs of a chest 
of drawers? 





emanating from the breast of a veal? 


Was any barber ever applied to to shave the beard | 


ton?—{We know of many who have been pushed for | 


The individual who was ever seen by the eye of a 1g 


Is there a soul living who has heard a sentiment 
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